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UE R RAT URE, BRC, 
a NAPOLEON’S MEMOIRES 


AND 
LAS CASES’ JOURNAL. 

Napoteon Bonaparte was not a meteor in the political hemisphere, 
but a fixed star which must for ages attract the notice of the ob- 
server. His name is connected with some of the greatest events 
that history records; he made the period in which he lived an era, 
and his deeds belong to posterity. Whatever, therefore, relates to 
such an individual must long continue to excite great interest. That 
interest will now, however, ensure great gratification from two 

le works which have just appeared, entitled JVapolcon’s Me- 

nd Las Cases’ Journal. 

portion of these long-promised works has just been pub- 

y Mr. Colburn. We have not, of course, had time to read 

with that attention, or to analyse their pretensions to historical 

value, in such a way as would justify us in expressing them. We 













horred by that faction; and fearless of bringing upon himself the 
enmity of so powerful a party, he courageously resisted the machi- 
nations of these men of blood, in order to avert from the Republic 
the evil with which it was threatened. 

At the period of the 13th of Vindemiaire, the following occurrence 
had enabled Napoleon to form a correct judgment of him. At the 
critical moment of that day, when the Committee of the Forty seemed 
quite distracted, Sieves came to Napoleon, and took him into the re- 
cess of a window, while the Committee was deliberating upon the 
answer to be given to the summons of the Sections. ‘ You hear them, 
General,” said he ; “they talk while they should be acting. Bodics 
of men are wholly unfit to direct arinies, for they know not the value 
of time or opportunity 
consult your genius and the situation of the country ; the hope of the 
Republic rests on’ you alone.” 





BONAPARTE’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS IN 1800. 
The French army fancied every obstacle was overleaped ; it was 
treading a fine valley, in which it found houses, verdure, and spring 


weather ; when all at once its progress was checked by the cannon of 
Fort Bard. 


You have nothing to do here: go, General, | 


This fort is situated between Aosta and Ivrea, upon a conical hil- 


>< 


| in which the latter guarantees Napoleon II. and the regency, in ease 
of the abdication of the Emperor. These communications must have 
been long carried on unknown to Napoleon. M. Fouche must have 
a furious partiality for clandestine operations. It is well known that 
his first disgrace, which took place several years ago, arose from his 
having opened some negotiations with England of his own accoré, 
without the Emperor’s knowledge ; he has in fact always shown the 
greatest obliquity in afiairs of moment. 





/ THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT PRESENTED TO THE 
EMPEROR. 


23d and 24th.—The acclamations acd interest without, continued 
jat the Elysee. I presented the members of the Provisional Govern 
|ment to the Emperor, who, in dismissing them, directed the Duke 
| Deeres to see them out. ‘The Emperor's brothers, Joseph, Lucier, 
| and Jerome, were introduced frequently throughout the day, and con 
| versed with him for some time. 
| As usual, there was a great multitude of people collected round the 
.|palace in the evening; their numbers were constantly increasing 
| Their acclamations and the interest shown for the Emperor created 
| copsiderable uneasiness amongst the diflerent factions. The fermen 
tation of the capital now became so great, that Napoleon determined 





lock, and between two mountains, twenty-five toises distant from 
each other ; at its foot flows the torrent of Doria, the valley of which 
it absolutely shuts up: the road passes through the fortifications of 
the town of Bard, which is walled, and is commanded by the fire of 





shall therefore content ourselves, at present, with simply endeavour- 
lad . . . . 

ing to anticipate public curiosity, by the following miscellaneous 

extracts :— 


| to depart on the following day. 








THE MINISTER OF MARINE COMES TO MALMAISON. 


BONAPARTE’S RETURN FROM EGYPT. 


Ia the mean time the news of Napoleon’s return had reached Paris. 
It was announced at the Theatres, and caused an universal sensation, 
a general delirium, of which the members of the Directory par‘ook. 
Some of the Socidié du Manége trembled on the occasion ; but they 
dissembled their real feelings so well as to seem to share the gencral 
yejoicing. Baudin, the Deputy from Ardennes, who was really a 
worthy man, and sincerely grieved at the unfortunate turn that the 


| a coup de main. 


| the fort. 


night, in order to try the fort; but it was op all sides proteeted against 


Orders were even given for stopping the passage of the ar- 
tillery over the St. Bernard: but the First Consul, who had already 


affairs of the Republic had taken, died of joy when he heard of Na- | reached Aosta, immediately repaired to Bard. he climtbed up the rock 


poleon’s return. 


Albaredo, upon the left mountain, which rock commands at once both 


: : . | the tow I : sted s Sisemabbetts F én : 
Napoleon had already quitted Lyons, when his landing was an- | the town and the fort, and soon perceived the possibility of taking the 


nounced in Paris. With a precaution which was very advisable in | 
his situation, he expressed to his courtiers an intention of taking a | 
different road from that which he actually took ; so that his wife, his 
family, and particular friends, went in a wrong direction to meet him, | 
and by that means some days elapsed before he was able to sce them. | 
Having thus arrived in Paris quite unexpectedly, he was in his own | 
house, in the Rue Chantereine, before any one knew of his being in 
the capital. Two hours afterwards he presented himself to the Di- | 
vectory, and, being recognized by the soldiers on guard, was an- | 
nounced by shouts of gladness. All the members of the Directory | 
appeared to share in the joy; he had every reason to congratulate | 
himself on the reception he experienced on all sides. The nature of 
past events sufliciently instructed him as to the situation of France ; | 
and the information he had procured on his journey, had made him | 
acquainted with all that was going on. His resolution was taken. | 
What he had been unwilling to attempt on his return from Italy, he | 
svas now determined to do immediately, He held the government of | 
the Directory and the leaders of the councils, in the most su- 
preme contempt. Resolved to possess himself of authority, and to | 
yestore France to her former glory, by giving a powerful impulse to | 
public affairs, he had left Egvpt to execute this project; and all that} 
he had just seen in the interior of France had confirined his senti- | 
ments and strengthened his resolution. 

Of the Old Directory only Barras remained. The other members | 
were Roger Ducos, Moulins, Gohier, and Sieyes. — 

Ducos was a man of narrow mind and easy disposition. 

Moulins, a General of Division, had never served in war; he was 
Grigigally in the French’ Guards, and ad been advanced in the army 
of the Interfor; He was a worthy man, and a warm and upright | 
patriot. 

Gehier was an Advocate of considerable reputation and exalted | 
patriotisin ; an eminent lawyer, and a man of great integrity and | 
candour. 

Sieves had long been known to Napoleon. He was born in Frejus, 
in Provence. His reputation commenced with the Revolution. He 
had been called to the Constituent Assembly by the electors of the | 
Third Estate, at Paris, after having been repulsed by the Assembly of 
the Clergy at Chartres. He was the author of the pamphlet entitled | 
:¢ What is the Third Estate?” which made go much noise. He was | 
not a man of business: knowing but little of men, he knew not how | 
they might be made to get. All his studies having been directed to | 
goctaphysics, he had the fault of metaphysiciane, of too often despising | 
positive notions ; but he was capable of giving useful and luminous | 
advice on matters of importance, or at any momentous crisis. To him 
Vrance is indebted for the division into departments, which destroyed | 
all provincial prejudices ; and though he was distinguished as an 
orator, he greatly contributed to the success of the Revolution by his | 
advice in the Committees. He was nominated a Director, when the 
Directory was first established ; but he refused the distinction at that 
time, and Lareveillere was appointed instead of him. He was after- 
svards sent Ambassador to Berlin, and imbibed a great mistrust of the 
politics of Prussia in the course of his mission. He had taken a seat 
?a the Directory not long before this time ; but he had already been 
of wreat service in checking the progress of the Soci/té du Manégé, 


| 





which he saw was ready fo seize the helm of the state. He was abd- 


town. ‘There was not a moment to be lost ; on the 25th, at night-fall, 
the 58th demi-brigade, led by Dufour, scaled the wall, and gained 
possession of the town, which is only separated from the fort by the 
stream ofthe Doria. In vain, during the whole night, the fort showered 
grape shot at half-musket distance, upon the French within the town ; 
they maintained themselves there, and at last, out of consideration 
for the inhabitants, the fire of the fort ceased. 

The infantry and cavalry passed one by one up the path of the 
mountain, which the First Consul had climbed, and where no horse 
had ever stepped ; it was a way known to none but goatherds. 

On the following nights the Artillery Officers, with their surprising 
skill, and the gunners, with the greatest intrepidity, took their guns 
through the town. Every precaution had been taken for concealing 
the knowledge ef this operation frem the commandant of the fort; 
the road was covered with lifter and dung, and the pieces, concealed 
under branches and straw, were drawn by the men with cords, in the 
most profound silence. Thus was a space of several hundred toises 
crossed, within pistol-shot of the batteries of the fort. The garrison, 
though suspecting nothing, made eccasional discharges, which killed 
or wounded a considerable number of gunners ; but that did not in 
the least check the general zeal. The fort did not surrender until 
earlv in June By that time the French had succeeded, with the ut- 
mosi difficulty, in mounting several guns upon the Albaicdo, whence 
they thundered upon the batteries of the fort. Ifthey had been forced 
io delay the passing of the artillery until the capture of this fort, ail 


, the hopes of the campaign would have been lost. 





RETURN OF THE EMPEROR TO THE ELYSEE, AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

Tuesday, June 20th, 18156.—Heard of the Emperor's return to the 
Elysee Palace: placed myself in immediate attendance there. 

Napoleon had just lost a great batfle. ‘The Emperor, still covered 
with dust from the field of Waterloo, was on the point of hurrying 
into the midst of them, (Chamber of Representatives,) there to expose 
our dangers and resources, and to declare that his personal interests 
should never be a barrier to the happiness of France, thence to quit 
Paris immediately. It is said that several persons dissuaded him from 


this step, by leading him to apprehend an approaching ferment 
amongst the deputies. 





THE ABDICATION. 
2ist.—The best intentioned and most influential members of the 
national representation have been tampered with all last evening 
and all night, by certain persons, who, if their word is to be taken, 
produce authentic documents and demi-official papers, guaranteeing 


ine safety of France, by the mere abdication of the Emperor, as they | 


pretend. 


This opinion bad become so strong this morning, that it seemed 
irresistible: the president of the assembly, the first men in the state, 
and the Emperor's particular friends, ¢ome to supplicate that he will 
save France by abdicating. Though by no means convinced, yet the 
Emperor answers with magnanimity :4~he abdicates ! 

The documents and state papers, which have produced such a 


powerful sensation, and brought about the grand event of this day, | 
are said te be official communications of M.M, Fouche and Metternich, 


The Engineer Officers of the van-guard approached to re- 
| connoitre a passage, and reported that no other than that through the 
{city remained. General Lannes commanded an attack daring the | destined for the Emperor 


As it always happens ¢ ater similar cireamstances, 
the panic communicated itself rapidly throughout the army, even to! family during my absence. 
| its rear. 


| 


27th.—I went to Paris for a short time with the Minister of Mz. 
rine, who came te Malmaison on business respecting the frigates 
He read me the instructions drawn ov! 
for the commanders, said his Majesty depended on my zeal, and in 
| tended taking me with hist; adding that he would take care of my 


Napoleon II. is proclaimed by the Legislature. 

| ‘The agitation and uncertainty hourly increased in the capital, for 
| the enemy was at the gates. On reaching Malmaisen, we saw the 

bridge of Chatou in flames: guards were posied round the palace, 
and it became prudent to remain within the park walls. I went inte 
the Emperor's room, and described how Paris had appeared to me ; 
stating the general opinion that Fouche openly betrayed the national 
cause ; and that the hopes of all patriots were, that his Majesty woule 
this very night join the army, who loudly called for him. The Em 

peror listened to me with an air of deep thought, but made no repl) 

/aud I withdrew soon after. 





*APOLEON QUITS MALMAISON. 


Meanwhile time pressed. When on the point of setting out, the 
Emperor sent a message to the Provisional Government by General 
Becker, offering to place himself at the head of the army, merely in 
the rank of a citizen ; adding, that after having repulsed Blucher, he 
would continue his route. On the refusal of this offer, we left Ma! 
maison; the Emperor and a part of his suite taking the road to 
Rochefort by Tours. 
| 5th—7th. At Rochefort, the Emperor no longer wore a military 
i dress. He lived at the prefecture: numbers were constantly croupec! 
}round the house; and acclamation continued to be frequently re 
|peated. ‘ihe Emperor appeared two or three times at the balcony 
| Numerous proposals were made to him, both by Generals who came 
| in person, and others who sent emissaries. 
| 


/ 








On our leaving the Bellerophon in the morning to visit the Superd, 
‘the Emperor stopped short in front of the guard drawn up on the 
| quarter-deck to salute him. He made them perform several move- 
| ments, giving the word of command bimself. Having desired then: 
to charge bayonets, and perceiving this motion was not performed 
| altogether in the French manner, he advanced into the midst of the 
soldiers, put the weapons aside with his hands, and seized a musket 
| from one of the rear rank, with which he went through the exercise 
| himself according to our method. A sudden movement and change 
|of countenanee amongst the officers and others who were presen: 
| sufficiently expressed their astonishment at seeing the Emperor thus 
‘carelessly place himself amidst English bayonets, some of which 
came io contact with his person. ‘This circumstance produced 2 
most striking effect. On returning from the Superb, we were indi 
rectly questioned on the subject, and asked whether the Emperor had 
ever acted in the same way with his own soldiers? while the greatest 
surprise was expressed at his confidence. Not one amongst the off 
cers had formed any idea of Sovereigns who could thus explain and 
execute their own coromands : it was therefore easy to perceive they 
had no just conception of the personage now before them, notwitir 
standing his having been so marked an object of attention and curi- 
osity for about twenty years. 

I was again sent for by the Emperor, who, after allading to dif- 
ferent subjects, began to speak of St. Helena, asking me what sort 
of a place it could be ? whether it was possible to exist there? and 
similar questions. ‘“ But,” said he, “after all, am I quite sure o% 
going there ? Is a man depeudant on others when he wishes that his 
dependence should cease ?” We continued to walk to and fro in the 
cabin ; he seemed calm, though affected, and somewhat absent. @ 

“ My friend,” continued the Emperor, “I have sometimes an idéa 
‘of quitting you, and this would not be very difficult ; it is only nece> 
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sary to create a little mental excitement, and I shall soon have 
hescaped. All will De over, and yon can then tranquilly rejoin your 
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families. 








oppose avy bar te it ;—I am sue of those who conceive that the pains | fied a wish to procure for Ler son the sovereignty ot Genoa, Eugene, 
of the other world were oaly imagined as a counterpuise to those ia- | however, declined this proposition, at the instigation of the raling 
ndequate alluremenats which are oWered to us there. God can never | diplomatist, who falsely flattered him with the hope of something 
have willed such a coutradiction to his infinite goodness, especially | better. 

ror an act of this kind ; and what is it, after all, but wishing to retarn At the Congress of Vienna, the Emperor Alexander, who honoured 
19 him a little sooner ?” | Prince Eugene with particular, marks of favour, insisted that he should 

[ remonstrated warmly against such potions. Poets and philoso- | be made the sovereign of at least 300,000 subjects. He testified the 
phers had said that it was a spectacle worthy of the Divinity to sec , sincerest friendship tor him, and they were every day seen walking 
men struggling wih fortune. What might not the mere change of a/| about together arm in arm. 
roivistry, death ef a prince, that of a confidant, the slightest burst | not to the sentiment at least to the manifestation of it; aad changed 
of passion, or the most trifling dispute, bring about ? | the political interests of the Emperor of Russia. 

“ Some of these suggestions have their weight,” said the Emperor,| After the fall of Napoleon, Alexander on several occasions mani- 
“bat what can we do in that desolate place?’ “ Sire,” I replied, | fested a marked and decided dislike to him. In 1815 he was the pro- 
‘we will live on the past; there is enough of it to satisfy us. Do) moter of the second crusade against Napoleon: he directed every 
we not enjoy the life of Cesar and that of Alexander. We shall | hostile measure with the utmost degree of malice, and seemed. to 
possess still more—you will re-peruse yoursell, Sire!’ “ Be it so!” | make it almost a personal affair ; alleging as the cause of his aversion 
rejoined Napoleon ; “ we will write our memoirs, Yes, we must be | that he had been deceived and trifled with. 


employed ; for-occupation is the scythe of time. After all, a man|{ ‘The fatality attending the military movements was such, that the 
ought to fulfil his destinies ; this is my grand doctrine: let mine also 


be accomplished.” Re-assuming from this instant an air of ease and 
even gaiety, he passed on to subjects totally unconnected with our 
situation, 

While walking in the stern-gallery with the Emperor, at the usnal 
hour, he drew from under his waistcoat, still conversing on a totally 
iffereat subject, a species of girdle, which he handed to me, say- 
sng, “ Take care of that for me :” without interrupting him, I placed 
jt un*or my own waistcoat. The E:nperor told me, soon after, that 
it contained a diamond necklace, worth two hundred thousand francs, 
which Queen Hortensia forced him to accept on his leaving Mal- 
miaison, 

After our arrival at St. Helena, I frequently spoke of returning the 
necklace, but never received any reply. Having mentioned the sub- 
ject again when we were at Longwood, Napoleon drily asked, ** Does 
it annoy you?” “ No, Sire,” was my aaswer; “ Keep it then,” said 

From wearing the girdle so long, the necklace became, as it 


Alexander’s famous declaration against Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
family was also made without the Austrian Power being consulted ; 
and the Count d’Artois ouly entered France by contriving to slip in 
secretly in spite of the orders at the Austrian head-quarters, where 
he had been refused passports. 

It appears that Austria, on the retreat from Moscow, exerted sin- 
cere efforts in London for negotiating a peace with Napoleon; but the 
influence of the Russian Cabinet was all-powerful in London, and no 
proposals of peace were listened to. The armies of Dresden then 
arrived, and Austria declared herself favourable to war. 

During this interval the Austrian Minister in London could never 
obtain a hearing. He however remained for a considerable time in 
the English capital, and left it only when the Allies had reached the 
heart of France, and when Lord Castlereagh felt a momentary fore- 
boding that the heroic success of Napoleon might render negotiations 
indispensable. 

If this Minister had not previously been sent to London, he would 
have been destined for Paris ; and there, probably, his influence might 
have brought about a turn of negotiations different from those which 
arose during his absence between the Thuilleries and Vienna. 

In the height of the crisis he found himself detained in England 
as if by force. In his impatience to reach the grand centre of negotia- 
tions, he quitted his post and proceeded to Holland, braving the fury 
of the tempest. No sooner had he arrived on the theatre of events, 
than he fell into the hands of Napoleon at St. Dizier ; but the fate of 
France was then decided, though the fact was not yet known at the 
French head-quarters. Alexander was entering Paris. 

The Austrian Minister in London exerted every endeavour to pro- 
cure a passport to enable him to join his sovereign by passing through 
Calais and Paris, but in vain. ‘This circumstance, whether accidental 
or premeditated, was anotber fatality ; but for this disappointment the 
Austrian Minister would have reached Paris before the Allies—would 
have joined Maria Louisa—would have defeated the last projects of 
M. de Talleyrand, and would have altogether produced new com- 
binations. 

Opinion was divided in the Austrian Cabinet. One party was for 
the union with France ; the other was for the alliance with Russia. 
Intrigue or chance decided in favour of Russia, and Austria was thus 
merely led on. 

Berthier accompanied the Emperor in his carriage during his cam- 
paigns. As they drove along the Emperor would examine the order. 
book and the report of the positions, whence he formed his resolu- 
tions, adopted his plans, and arranged the necessary movements.— 
Berthier noted down his directions, and at the first station they came 
to, or during the first moments allotted to rest, whether by night or 
hy day, he made out, in his turn, all the orders and individual details 
with admirable regularity, precision, and despatch. This was a kind 
of duty at which he showed hims: If always ready and indefatigable. 
“ This was the special merit of Berthier,” said the Emperor: “ it 
was most valuable to me ; uo other talent could have made up for the 
want of it.” 

I have known the Emperor to be engaged in the Council of State 
for eight or nine hours successively, and afterwards rise with his ideas 
as clear as when he sat down, | have seen him, at St. Helena, peruse 
books for ten or twelve hours in succession, on the most abstruse 
subjects, without appearing in the least fatigued. He has suffered, 
unmoved, the greatest shocks that man ever experienced. On his 
return from Moscow or Leipsic, after he had communicated the dis- 
astrous event in the Council of State, he said—* It has been reported 
in Paris, that this misfortune turned my hair gray ; but you see it is 
not so, (pointing to his head,) and I hope I shall be able to support 
many other reverses.” 

The Emperor eats very irregularly, but generally very little. He of- 


he. 
were, identified with my person; and | thought so little about it, 
chat it was not till some days after my being torn from Longwood, 
and by the merest accident, that it recurred to my memory. Before 
quitiing the island, I had the ivexpressible satisfaction of knowing 
that the necklace had reached the hands of the Emperor. 

I need scarcely observe, that the English are accustomed to remain 
along time at table after the dessert, drinking and conversing : the 
‘umperor, already tired by the tedious dinner, could never have en- 
dured this custom, and he rose, therefore, from the first day, imme- 
cliately after coffee had been handed round, and weut cut on deck, 
followed by the Grand Marshal and myself. This disconcerted the 
Admiral, who took occasion to express his surprise to his officers ; 
but Madame Bertrand, whose maternal language is English, warmly 
replied, “ Do not forget, Admiral, that your guest is a man who has 
foverned a large portion of the world, and that Kings once contended 
tor the honour of being admitted to his table.” “ Very true,” re- 
joined the Admiral; and this officer, who possesses good sense, a 
becoming pliability of manners, and sometimes much elegance, did 
his utmost from that moment to accommodate the Emperor in his 
habits. He shortened the time of sitting at table, ordering coffee for 
Napoleon, and those who accompanied him, even before the rest of 
the company had finished their dinner. 

After the preliminary remarks on the weather, the ship's progress, 
and the winds, Napoleon used to start a subject of conversation, or 
vevive that of the preceding or some other former day ; and when 
jie had taken eight or nine turns, the whole length of the deck, he 
‘would seat himself on the second gun from the gangway, on the lar- 
board side. The midshipmen soon observed this habitual predilection, 
so that the cannon was thenceforth called the Emperor's gun. 














A religious party was fomenting civil discord in the state, by secret- 
ty circulating bulls and letters from the Pope. They were shown to a | 
councillor of state appointed to superintend religious worship; and | 
who, if he did not himself circulate them, at least neither prevented nor | 
denounced their circulation. This was discovered, and the Emperor | 
suddenty challenged him with the fact in open council—* What could 
have been your motive, Sir?” said he: “ were you influenced by your 
veligious principles ? If so, why are you here? I use no control over 
che conscience of any man. Did I force you to become my councillor 
of state? On the contrary, you solicited the post as a high favour. 
You are the youngest member of the council, and perhaps the only 
who has not some personal claim to that honour ; you had nothing to 
recommend you but the inheritance of your father’s services. You 
took a personal oath to me ; how could your religious feelings permit 
you openly to violate that oath, as you just now have done? Speak, 
however ; you are here in confidence: your colleagues shall be your 
“udges. Your crime is a great one, Sir. A conspiracy for the com- 

nission of a violent act is stopped as soon as we seize the arm that 
holds the poignard ; but a conspiracy to influence the public mind has 
no end ; it is like a train of gunpowder. Perhaps, at this very mo- 
raent, whole towns are thrown into commotion through your fault !” 
‘The councillor, quite confused, said nothing in reply: the first appeal 
was enough to establish the fact. The members of the council, to the 
majority of whom this event was unexpected, were struck with 
astonishment, aad observed profound silence. “ Why,” continued the 
-.mperor, “ did you not, according to the obligation imposed on your 
aath, discover to me the criminal and his plots? Am I not at ail 
times accessible to every one of you?” “ Sire,” said the councillor, 
tlength venturing to reply, “he was my cousin.” “ Your crime is 
en the greater, Sir,” replied the Emperor sharply : “ your kinsman 
ould only have been placed in office at your solicitation: from that 
zaoment all the responsibility devolved on you. When I look upon a 
ian as entirely devoted to me, as your situation ought to render you, 
‘ul who are connected with him, and all for whom he becomes re- 
“ponsible, from that time require no watching. These are my maxims.” | The Emperor's lymphatie system is deranged, and his blood circu- 
the accused member still remained silent, and the Emperor continued : lates with difficulty. Nature, he said, had endowed him with two im- 
_ The duties which a counaillor of state awes rp esp 70 ag enon portant advantages: the one was, the power of sleeping whenever he 
You, Sir, have violated those duties, and you hold the office no longer. | needed repose, at any hour, and in any place: another was, that he 
Gegone, let me aever see you here again! hag oo. oe | was incapable of committing any injurious excess either in eating or 
hades bin aaa a bs pesmgthn' Spite rg Be ey + drinking. If, said he, I go the least beyond my mark, my stomach in- 
ervices ts our father are still fresh in my memory.” “When he was stantly revolts. He is omer to nausea from very slight causes; a 

zone, the Emperor added, “| hope such a scene as this may never | °F tickling cough is sufficient to produce that effect oa him. 
be renewed; it bas done me too much harm. I am not distrustful, but 
may become so! Ihave allowed myself to be surrounded by every The infernal machine was mentioned in its turn. This diabolical 
party ; I have placed near my person even emigrants and soldiers of | invention, which gave rise to somany conjectures, and led to the death 
the army of Condé; and though it was wished to induce them to | of so many victims, was the work of the Royalists, who obtained the 

“ssassinate me, yet, to do them justice, they have continued faithful. | first idea of it from the Jacobins. ; 

-ince I have held the reins of government, this is the first individual} |The Emperor stated, that « hundred furious Jacobins, the real au- 
wployed about me by whom I have been betrayed.” And then, turn-| thors of the scenes of September, the 10th of August, &c. had resolv- 
jag towards M. Loure. who took notes of the debates of the council of | ed to get rid of the First Consul, for which purpose they invented » 
tate, he said, “ write down belrayed—do you hear !” 15 or 16lb howitzer, which, om being thrown into the carriage would 
denaemmenens explode by its own concussion, and hurl destruction on every side. ‘To 


by eating too little. He will remain for four and twenty hours without 
eating, only to get an appetite for the ensuing day. But if he eats lit- 
tle, he drinks still less. A single glass of Madeira or Champagne is 
sufficient to restore his strength, and to produce cheerfulness of spi- 
rits. He sleeps very little and very irregularly, generally rising at 
day-break to read or write, and afterwards lying down to sleep again. 

The Emperor has no faith in medicine, and never takes any. He 
had adopted a peculiar mode of treatment for himself. Whenever he 
found himself unwell, his plan was to run into an extreme, the oppo- 
site of what happened to be his habit atthe time. ‘This he calls res- 
toring the equilibrium of nature. If, for instance, he had been inac- 
tive for a length of time, he would suddenly ride about sixty miles, or 
hunt for a whole day. If, on the contrary, he had been harassed by 
great fatigues, he would resign himself to a state of absolute rest for 
twenty-four hours. These unexpected shocks infallibly brought about 
an internal crisis, and instantly produced the desired effect ; this reme- 
dy, he observed, never failed. 




















In 13914, during the disasters of France, many tempting and bril- | make sure of their object, they proposed to lay caltrops along a part | 


jiant proposals were made to Prince Eugene. An Austrian General | of the road, which, by suddenly impeding the horses, would of course 
offered him the crown of Italy, in the name of the allies, on condition | render it impossible for the carriage to move on, The man who was 


4 his juining them. This offer afterwards came from a still higher | employed to lay down the caltrops, entertaining some suspicions of the! poleon. In German 
source, and was several times repeated. During the reign of the job whieh he had been set upon, as well as of the good intentions of ing had a private au 


Lmperor, there had been some idea of raising the Prince to a throne ; | his employers, communicated the business to the police. The conspi- 
and those of Portugal, Naples, and Poland, were thought of. / rators were soon traced, and were apprehended near the Jardin des 
Qn the distribution of states in 1814, the Empcoror Alexander, | Plantes, in the act of trymg the effect of the machine, which made a 


————— 


This is the more easy, since my internal principles do not! who frequently visited the Empress Josephine at Malmaison, sigui-| terrible explosion. The First Consul, whose policy i 


Fhe landing at Cannes put a period, if | 


Allies entered Paris without the concurrence of the Austrian Cabinet. | 


ten says that a man may huré himself by eating too much, but never | 
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t was not to divulge 
the numerous conspiracies of which he was the object, did not give 


publicity to this, but contented himself with imprisoning the criminals. 
He soun relaxed his orders for keeping them in close confinement, 
and they were allowed a certain degree of liberty. In the same prison 
in which these Jacobins were confined, some Royalists were also im- 
prisoned for an attempt to assassinate the First Consul by means of air- 
guns. These two parties formed a league together ; and the Royalists 
transmitted to their friends out of prison the idea of the infernal ma- 
chive, as being preferable to any other plan of destruction. 

It is very remarkable, that on the evening of the catastrophe, the 
Emperor expressed an extreme repugnance to go out. Madame Bo- 
naparte and some intimate friends absolutely forced him to go to an 
oratorio. They roused him from a sofa when he was fast asleep; one 
fetched him his sword, and another his hat. As he drove along in the 
\ carriage, he fell asleep again, and awoke suddenly, saying that he had 
dreamed he was drowning in the Tagliamento. To explain what he 
alluded to, it is necessary to mention that some years previously, when 
, he was,General of the Army of Italy, he passed the Tagliamento in 
his carriage during the night, contrary to the advice of every one 
about him. In the ardour of youth, and heedless of every obstacle, 
he crossed the river, surrounded by 100 armed men with poles and 
torches. His carriage was, however, soon set afloat ; Napoleon ran 
the most imminent danger, and for some time gave himself up for 
lost. At the moment when he now awoke, on his way to the oratorio, 
he was in the midst of a conflagration, the carriage was lifted up, and 
the passage of the Tagliamento came fresh upon his mind. The ilu- 
sion, however, was but momentary ; a dreadful explosion immediately 
ensued. “ Weare blown up!” exclaimed the First Consul to Lannes 
and Bessieres, who were in the carriage with him. They proposed im- 
mediately to make arrests ; but he desired them not to be too hasty. 
The First Consul arrived safe, and appeared at the opera as though 
nothing had happened. He was preserved by the desperate driving 
of his coachman. The machine injured only one or two individuals 
who closed the escort. 

The most trivial circumstances often lead to the most important re- 
sults. The coachman was intoxicated ; nodoubt this proved the means 
of saving the life of the First Consul. ‘The man’s intoxication was so 
great, that it was not until next morning he could be made te-eompre- 
hend what had happened. He had taken the explosion for the firing 
of a salute. 








NAPOLEON’S MARRIAGE. 


The marriage of Maria Louisa was consummated in Fontainebleau, 
immediately after her arrival. The Emperor, setting aside all the 
etiquette that had previously been arranged, went to meet her, and in 
disguise got into her carriage. She was agreeably surprised when she 
discovered him. She had always been given to understand that Ber- 
thier, who had married her by proxy at Vienna, in person and age 
exactly resembled the Emperor ; she, however, signified that she ob- 
served a very pleasing difference betweea them. 

Maria Louisa’s marriage, said the Emperor, was proposed and con- 
cluded under the same forms and conditions as that of Marie-Antoi- 
nette, whose contract was adopted as a model. After the repudiation 
of Josephine, negotiations were entered into with the Emperor of 
Russia for the purpose of soliciting the hand of one of his sisters ; the 
difficulties rested merely in the settling of certain points relative to 
religion. Prince Eugene, conversing with M. de Schwartzenberg, 
learned that the Emperor of Austria would not object to a union be- 
tween Napoleon and his daughter ; and this information was ¢commu- 
nicated to the Emperor. A Council was couvoked to decide whether 
an alliance with Russia or Austria would be most advantageous. Eu- 
gene and Talleyrand were for the Austrian alliance, and Cambacerea 
against it. ‘The majority were in favour of an Archduchess. Eugene 
was appointed to make the official overture, and the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs was empowered to sign it that very day, if an opportu- 
nity should present itself, which proved to be the case. 

Russia took umbrage at this; she thought herself trifled with, 
though without just ground. Nothing of an obligatory nature had yet 
transpired ; both parties remained perfectly free. Political interests 
predominated over every thing. 

Maria Louisa confessed to the Emperor, that when her marriage 
with hin was first proposed, she could not help feeling a kind of ter- 
ror, owing to the accounts she had heard of Napoleon from the indi- 
viduals of her family. When she mentioned these reports to her 
uncles, the Archdukes, who were very urgent for the marriage, they 
replied —* That was all very true, while he was our enemy ; but the 
case is altered now.” 





THE KING OF ROME. 


The following anecdote will afford a correct idea of the manner in 
which Madame de Montesquiou managed the King of Rome. The 
apartments of the young Prince were ou the ground floor, and looked 
out on the court of the Tuilleries. At almost every hour in the day, 
numbers of people were looking in at the window, in the hope of see- 
ing him. Que day when he was in a violent fit of passion, and rebell- 
ing furiously against the authority of Madame de Montesquiou, she 
immediately ordered all the shutters to be closed. The child, surprised 
at the sudden darkness, asked Madame Quiou, as he used to call her, 
what it all meant? ‘I love you too well,” she replied, “ not to hide 
your anger from the crowd in the court-yard. You, perhaps, will 
one day be called to govern all these people, and what would they 
say if they saw you in such a fit of rage? Do you think they would 
ever obey you, if they knew you to be so wicked ?” Upon which the 
child asked her pardon, and promised never again to give way to such 
fits of anger. 





FERDINAND VII. 


The Empress conceived the tenderest affection for the Duche +3 de 
Montebello. ‘This lady had at one time a chance of being Queen of 
Spain. Ferdinand VII. when at Valency, requested the Emperor's 
| permission to marry Mademoiselle de Tascher, cousin-german of 
| Josephine ; he even proposed to marry the young lady in ber own 
name, after the example of the Prince of Baden, who married Made- 
moiselle de Beauharnois. The Emperor, who already contemplated 
the separation of Josephine, refused his consent to the match, not 
wishing by this connexion to add to the difficulties that already stood 
in the way of his divorce. Ferdinand then solicited the hand of the 
Duchess de Montebello, or of any other French lady whom the Em- 
peror might think proper to adopt. 














THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 


“To afford an idea of the sympathy and good will with which the 
different members of the Austrian family were taught to regard me," 
said the Emperor, “ it is sufficient to mention that one of the young 
Archdukes frequently burned his dolls, which he called roasting Napo- 
leon. He afterwards declared he would not roast me any more, for 
he loved me very much, because I had given his sister Louisa plenty 

of money to buy him playthings.” 

Since my return to Europe, I have had an opportunity of ascertain. 
ing the sentiments entertained by the House of Austria towards Na- 
y, a person of distinction informed me, that hav- 
dience of the Emperor Francis, during his tour in 
Italy, in 1816, the conversations turned on Napoleon. Francis spoke 
| of him in the most respectful terms. One might also have supposed, 
‘ said my informant, that he still regarded him as the Ruler of France, 

















1823. 


Tea aa 
and that he was ignorant of his. captivity at St. Helena. 
aliuded to him by any other title than the Emperor Napoleon. 
I learned from the same individual that the Archduke John, when | 
in Italy, visited a rotunda, on the ceiling of which was painted a cele- | 
brated action, of which Napoleon was the hero. As he raised his head 
to look at the painting, his hat fell off, and one of his attendants 
stooped to pick it up. ‘ Let it be,” said he, “ it is thus that J should 
contemplate the man who is there pourtrayed.” 
The Empress Maria Louisa complained, that when she quitted | 
France, M. de Talleyrand reserved to himself the henour of demand. | 
ing from her the restitution of the Crown jewels, and ascertaining 
whether they had been restored with the most scrupulous exactness. 
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OVERTURES OF THE BOURBONS. 

“ The King of France,” said Napoleon, “ wrote a letter which was 
conveyed to me by Le Bran, who had it from the Abbe de Siontes- | 
quion, the secret agent of the Prince at Paris.” This ietter, which 
was written in a very laboured stvic, contained the following para- 
graph :—“You delay long to restore me my Throne. It is to be 
feared that you may allow favourable moments to escape. You can- 
not complete the happiness of France without me, nor can I serve 
France without you. Hasten, then, and specify yourself the places 
which you would wish your friends to possess.” 

‘To this letter the First Consul replied—“I have your Royal High- 
ness’ letter ; I have alu ays felt deep interest in your misfortunes and 
those of your family. You myst not think of appeariag in France : 
you could not do so without passing over a hundred thousand dead 
bodies. I shall, however, be always eager to do every thing that may 
tend to alleviate your fate, or enable you to forget your misfortunes.” 

The overtures made by the Count d’Artois possessed still more ele- 
gance and address. He commissioned, as the bearer of them, the 
Duchess de Guiche, a lady whose fascinating manners and personal 
graces were calculated to assist her in the important negociation. She 
easily got access to Madame Bonaparte, with whom all the individuals 
of the old Court came easily in contact. She breakfasted with her at 
Malmaison ; and the conversation turning on London, the emigrants, 
and the French Priaces, Madame de Guiche mentioned that, as she 
happened a few days before to be at the house of the Count d’ Artois, 
she had heard some person ask the Prince what he intended to do tor 
the First Consul, in the event of his restoring the Bourbons ; and that 
the Prince rep!ied—“ I would immediately make him Constable of the 
kingdom, and every thing else he might choose. But even that would 
not be enough: we would raise on the Carousel a lofty and magnifi- 
cent column, surmounted with a statue of Bonaparte crowning the 
Bourbons.” 

As soon as the First Consul entered, which he did very shortly after 


breakfast, Josephine eagerly repeated to him the circumstance whic! | 


the Duchess had related. “ And did you not reply,” said her husband, 
‘‘that the corpse of the First Consul would have been made the pe- 
destal of the column ?” The charming Duchess was still present ; the 
beauties of her countenance, her eyes, and her words, were directed 
to the success of her commission, She said she was so delighted that 
she did not know how she should ever be able sufficiently to acknow- 
ledge the favour which Madame Bonaparte had procured her, of see- 
ing and hearing so distinguished a man—so great a hero. It was all 
in vain: the Duchess de Guiche received orders that very night to 
quit Paris. The charms of the emissary were too well calculated to 
alarm Josephine, to induce her to say any thing very urgent in her 
favour, and next day the Duchess was on her way to the frontier. 

It is, however, absolutely false that Napoleon, on his part, at a sub- 
sequent period, made overtures or propositions to the Princes touching 
the cession of their rights, or their renunciation of the Crown ; though 
such statements have been made in some pompous declarations, pro- 
fusely circulated in Europe. 


BONAPARTE’S LOVE OF THE SEX. 

In one of our nightly walks, the Emperor told me that he had in the 
course of his life been much attached to two women of very different cha- 
racters. ‘The one was the votary of art and the graces, the other was all 
innocence and simple nature; and each, he observed, had a very high 
degree of merit 

The first, in no moment of her life ever assumed a position or attitude 
that was not pleasing or captivating ; it was impossible to take her by sur- 
prise, or make her feel the least inconvenience. She employed every 
resource of art to heighten natural attractions ; but with such ingenuity as 
to render every trace of allurement imperceptible. The other, on the con- 
trary, never suspected that any thing was to be gained by innocent artifice. 
‘Che one was always somewhat short of the truth ef nature ; the other was | 
altogether frank and open, and was a stranger to subterfuge. ‘The first 
never asked her husband for any thing, but she was in debt to every one ; 
the secoud freely asked whenever she wanted, which, however, very sel- 
com happened ; and she never thought of receiving any thing without | 
iinmediately paying for it. Both were amiable and gentle in disposjtion, 
and strongly attached to their husbands. But it must already have been 
guessed who they are; and those who have ever seen them will not fail to 
recognise the two Empresses. 

The Emperor declared that he had uniformly experienced from both the 
greatest equality of temper, and most implicit obedience. ; ; 

One day, immediately after dimer, the Emperor walked in bis favourite 
path. He had his coffee carried down to him in the garden, and he drank 
itas he walked about. The conversation turned on love. I must have 
made some very fine and sentimental remarks on this important subject, 
for the Emperor laughed at what he styled my prattle, and said that he 
understood none of my romantic verbiage. Then speaking with an air of 
levity, he wished to make me believe that he was better acquainted with 
sensations than sentiments. I made free to remark, that he was trying to 


be thought worse than he was described to be in the authentic, but very» 


secret, accounts that were circulated about the palace. “ And what was 
said of me?” resumed he with an air of gaiety ‘‘ Sire,” I replied, “ it is 
understood that when in the summit of your power, you suffered yourself to 
be enslaved by the chains of love—that you became a hero of romance. In 
short, that you conceived an attachment for a lady in humble circumstances ; 
that you wrote her above a dozen love letters ; and that her power over 
you prevailed so far as to compel you to disguise yourself, and to visit her 
secretly and alone, and at her own residence in the heart of Paris.” “ And 
how came this to be known ?” said he, smiling, which of course amounted 
to an admission of the fact. “ And it was deubtless added,’’ continued he, 
‘¢ that this was the most imprudent act of my whole life; for had my mis- 
tress proved treacherous, what might not have been my fate—alone and 
disguised, in the circumstances in which | was placed, amidst the snares 
with which I was surrounded? But what more is said of me?’ “ Sire, 





He never | 

















it is affirmed that your Majesty’s posterity is not confined to the King of 
Rome. The secret chronicle states that he has two elder brothers; one the 
offspring of a fair foreigner, whom you loved in a distant country; the 
other the fruit of a connexion nearer at hand, in the bosom of your own | 
capital. It was asserted that both had been conveyed to Malmaison beiore 
our departure ; the one brought by his mother, the other introduced by his 
tutor; and they were described to be the living pr ctraits of their father. 


ST. HELENA ANECDOTES. ell he 
Some time before the dinuer hour he assembled us all around him in his 
chamber. A servant entered to announce that dinner was ready ; he sent 
us atvay, but, as I was going out last, he called me back. “ Stay here, 
said he, * we will dine together. Let the young people go; we old folks 
will keep one another company.” He then expressed a desire to dress, 











intending, as he said, to go into the drawing-room after dinner. 


was a deep scar. He called my attention to it by laying his finger in it; | 
and, finding that I did not understand what it was, he told me that it was the | 
mark of a bavonet wound by which he had nearly lust his limb, at the siege | 


of Toulon. archand, who was dressing him, here took the liberty of 
remarking, 


an Englishman who first wounded oor Emperor. 


that the circumstance was well known on board the Northum- | 
berland, thet one of the crew had told him on going on board, that it was! 


¢ 
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The Emperor, on this, observed that people had in general wondered 
and talked a great deal of the singular fortune which had preserved 
him, as it were, invulnerable in so wan patties “ They were mistaken, 
added he ; “ the only reason was, that I made a secret of all my dangers.” 
He then related that he had had three horses killed under him at the siege 
of Toulon; that he had had several killed and wounded in his campaitns 
of Italy; and three or four at the siege of St. Jean d’Acre. He added, 
that he had been wounded several times; that at the baitle of Ratisbon, a 
ball had struck his heel: and at the battle of Esling or Wagram, I canuet 
say which, a bal! had torn his boot and stocking, and grazed the skin of his 
leg. In 1814, he lost a horse and his hat @t Arcis-sar-Aube, 9r its neigh- 
bourhood. After the battle of Brienne, ashe was returning to head-quarters 
in the evening, ina melancholy and pensive mood, he was suddenly attacked 
hy some Cossacks, who had passed over the rear of the army. He thrust 
one of them away, and was obliged to draw his sword in bis own defence ; 
several of the Cossacks were killed at his side. “ But what renders this 


circumstance very extraordinary,” said he, ‘is, that it took place near a | 


tree which at that moment caught my eye, and which T recognised as the 
very tree under which, when | was but 12 years old, T used to sit during 
pley hours and read 4 Jerusalem Delivered’.” Doubtless on 
that spot Napoleon had been first fired by emotions of glory ! 





The Emperor, as we were going along, observed, that any one who 
could have seen us at that time would recognize without difficulty the rest- 


lessness and impatience of the French character. “ In fact,” said he, “ none | 


but Frenchmen would ever think of doing what we are now about.” 
length we arrived, breathless, at the bottom of the valley. What we had 
at a distance mistaken for a beaten road, proved to be nothing but a little 
streamlet, a foot and a half wide. We proposed to step across it and wait 
for our horses ; but the banks of this little streamlet were very deceptive. 
They appeared to consist of dry ground, which at first supported us; but 
we soon found ourselves abledly sinking as though we had been breaking 
through ice. 1 had already sunk above my knees, when by a sudden effort 
I disengaged myself, and turned to assist the Emperor, who had both legs 
in the mud, and had got bis hands onthe ground, endeavouring to extricate 
himself. With a great deal of trouble we regained the ferra firma ; and I 
could not help thinking of the marshes of Arcola, which we had been en- 
gaged in describing a few days before, and in which Napoleon was very 
near being lost. The Emperor looked at his clothes, and said, ‘* Las Cases, 
this is a dirty adventure.” “If we had been lost in the mud,” added he, 
“what would have been said in Europe? The canting hypocrites would 
have proved, beyond a doubt, that we had been swallowed up for our 
crimes.” 





The first time I ever saw the Emperor's running hand was at St. Cloud, 
after the battle of Friedland, when the Empress Josephine amused herself 
by making us try to decypher a note which she held in her hand, and which 
seemed to be written in hieroglyphics. It was to the following effeet:— 
“My sons have once more shed a lustre over my career; the victory of 
Friediand will be inseribed in history, besides those of Marengo, Auster- 
litz, and Jena. You will cause the cannom to be fired (fu ferus tirer le 
canon ;) Cambaceres wil! publish the bulletin.’ 

I was again favoured with the sight of a note in the Emperor's hand- 
writing, at the time of the Treaty of Tilsit. It contained the following :— 
“‘ The Queen of Prussia is really a charming woman. She is fond of co- 
quetting wit!) me ; but do not be jealous: {am like a cerecloth along which 
every thing of this sort slides, without penetrating it. It would cost me too 
dear to play the galtant.” p 

On this subject, an anecdote was related in the saloon of Josephine. It 
was said that the Queen of Prussia one day had a beautiful rose in her 
hand, which the Emperor asked her to give him. The Queen declined, 
saying— Why should } so readily grant what you request, while you re- 
main deaf to all my entreaties?” She alluded to the fortress of Magde- 
burg, which she had earnestly solicited. 





Janvany Ist-3d, 1816.—On New Year's day we all assembled about 
ten o'clock in the morning, to present the compliments of the season to the 
Emperor. He received us in a few moments We had more need to offer 


him wishes than congratulations. The Emperor wished that we should; 


breakfast, and spend the whole day together. He observed that we were 
but a handful in one corner of the world, aad that all our consolation must 
be our regard for each other. We all accompanied the Emperor into the 
garden, where he walked about until breakfast was ready. 





After the passage of the Mincio, Napoleon, having concerted all his 
plans, pursued the enemy in every direction, eutered a castle on the left 
bank of the river. He was troubled with the head-ach, and he used a foot- 
path. A large detachment of the enemy, in great confusion, arrived, hav- 
ing ascended the river as far as the castle. Napoleon was there, and only 
a few persons were with him; the sentinel on duty at the gate had just 
time to close it, exclaiming “ ‘To arms!” and the General of the Army of 
Italy, in the arms of victory, was compelled to escape through the back 
gates of the garden with but one boot on. 

In the same campaign, Napoleon incurred another imminent risk :— 
Waurmser, who had heen compelled to throw himself into Mantua, and who 
was debouching suddenly ou an open plain, learned from an old woman, 
that only a few moments betore bis arrival, the French General, with but a 
few foliowers, had stepped at her door, and that he had fled at sight ef the 
Austrians. Wurmser immediately dispatched parties of mage, bo every 
direction, calculating with certainty on the precious capture. “‘ But,”’ said 
the Emperor, “ I must do him this justice—he gave particular orders that 
I should not be killed or sesued in any away.” Fortunately for the 
young General, his happy star and the swiftness of his horse combined to 
save him. 

PEE AIS OE 
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A System of Surgical Anatomy. Part I. On the Structure of the Groin, 
Pelvis, and Perineum, as connected with Inguinal and Femoral Her- 
nia; Tying the Iliac Arteries ; and the Operation of Litholomy. I- 
lustrated by nine Copper-plate Engravings. By Wittiam ANDER- 
son, Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, 
and Lecturer on Surgical Anatomy in New-York. Quarto, pp. 200, 
with nine coloured Plates. New-York, 1822. 


Tros, Tyriusve nobis, nullo discrimine agetar. 


In this country it must be allowed that, within the last twenty years 
great advances have been mrde in the operative part of our profes- 
sion. This may be safely attributed, in the first place, to a more cor- 
rect knowledge of the changes produced on the structure by morbid 
actions ; and secondly, to a more attentive and accurate examination 
of those parts likely to become the seat of surgical disease, or the 
subject of operation. 

The advantages of such investigations have been well insisted on in 
all the writings of that late excellent Surgeon and Anatomist, Mr. 
John Bell; and the successful labours of such men as Sir Astley 
Cooper, Burns, and Colles, in the field of surgical anatomy, can leave 
no doubt as to the importance of the subject. The advantage of keep- 
ing in view the ultimate object of anatomica! inquiry cannot be doult- 


teresting facts, and a catalogue of barbarous and unmeaning terms.” 
Our brethren of the new world have not been inattentive to this 
most interesting and important study, and, in consequence, many of 
their names adorn the records of surgery. 
Mr. Anderson, it appears, has made this branch a particular object 


¢ i of his attention, and has engaged, not unsucessfully, as we may ga-| 
While he was dressing, he put his hand on his left thigh, where there; ther from the work before us, in communicating his knowledge to| 


others. We have no doubt that, by his labours, he will, ere long, reap 
a tich and ample harvest. While we are thus inclined to approve of 
the praise-worthy intentions of the author, and generally to applaud 
the execution of the task, we know that he would not thank us for 
withholding what remarks we may have made on some particular 


At! 
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ports; oor could we 
brethren at large. 

Our author has, in this volume, embraced the surgical anatomy ©} 
three most important operations—those for hernia, aveurism at Ur 
top of the thigh, and stone in the urinary Lladder. 
| From the following annunciation in the pretace, 
| pect something new on the subject of hernia. 


i Upon the structure connected with hernia I have introduced an 
{ insiovation, having delineated and described a crural arch, distines 
‘from the ligament of Poupart :—this Lsend forth with all becomin: 
| humility, submitting the matter to the investigation of the careful ana 

tomtst, and to those who may yet have to divide the stricture of «# 
| fermoral hernia in the living subject. The operations upon the ilia- 
j arteries T have considered, because I feel myself prepared to recom 
‘mend a more safe operction for securing them witb ligature than has 

been pursued.”—Preface p. 8. 

Of the comparative safety and success of the operations on the iliacs 
hereafter ; the innovations in the anatomy of hernia we are bound, in 
Justice to those concerned, to say are not quite new ones. The forma 
tion of the crural arch, and nearly the whole of Mr. Anderson's new 
anatomy was described and delineated by Mr. Liston, of Edinburgh. 
in 4 memoir on the subject, published in 1819 The work is noticen 
| by Mr. A. in page. G2, but we are inclined to question if he has seen 

more than the title which he quotes. By this remark, we by ao means 
wish to cast any reflection upon the respected author-—but the reversc 
Mr. Anderson's views of the structure are most correct, exceptine 
only in a few points, and these of comparatively little practical in 
portance. In the essential points, he possesses moat accurate notion: , 
and for the discovery of the innovations we give lim ful) credit. 

The anatomy of tie groin, is preceded by some grave and rathe: 
minute directions as to the shaving the hair of the pubes, previous to 
operations, and the disagreeable and painful consequences of neglect- 
ing this precaution. The course of the iliac is thea accurately mark- 
ed, and “ we can here,” says he, “ feel it pulsate in the living subject 
and here, we can, by pressing it on the brim, restrain any sudden he- 
morrhage, from the vessels of the lower extremity, until a lournique: 
can be procured.” p. 36. 

Contrary to the dicta of the late Mr, John Beil, it is now’well a 
certained, that sufficient pressure can be made, not only to stop the 
pulsation, but also to arrest the flow of blood, in any artery, without 
having recourse to the usual contrivance. )'o complications of screws 
or rollers is at all necessary to suppress bleeding in an artery, how 
ever large. The knowledge of this fact has induced many surgeons 
both in the public service and in civil life, to abandon entirely the use 
of the tourniquet in ainputations, aneurisms, or wounded arteries. The 
advantages of such a proceeding are very great. The surgeon becomes 
more fearless and bold, in cases of difficulty, and his operations, for 
the same reason, are rendered more rapid, and, strange to say, more 
bloodless. The surgeon ioust be timorous indeed, who could think o: 
using pressure by a tourniquet or otherwise, in aneurism, yet, from a 
fear of cutting into the vessel, we have seen the tourniquet applicd 
tightly in this operation. The venous rawifieations are thus gorged, 
and their bleeding obscures the incision. Their trunks are distended 
and conceal the artery which is sought :—but, worse than all, the ope- 
rater cuts on a distorted limb, the muscles of which are squeezed to- 
gether, and the relative position of the parts thus Jost.* Thus, an ope 
ration, which ought to be finished, under any circumstances, in two or 
three minutes, is protracted for twenty minutes or half an hour, and 
sometimes a little longer. Such is the case in a great northern hos- 
pital, where perhaps operations are performed with wore deliLeratio). 
(John Bell has called it “ cruel deliberation”) than any where else or 
the face of the earth. But more of this anon. ‘The disuse of the tour- 
niquet in amputation is equally to be desired ; but our observations o:) 
this subject we shall defer till another opportunity. We may only re 
mark, that it appears strange that surgeons should still persist ia the 
use of this instrument in the smaller amputations, when they find tha’ 
those of the shoulder and hip-joint can be accomplished safely by 
slight pressure on the principal vessel. 

Though Mr. Anderson has very properly drawn a distinction be 
twixt the ligament of Poupart and the crural arch, still he does not ap 
pear to have observed all the connerxions of the fascia with the latter 
hand of fibres. One passage only, in confirmation of this position, is 
selected. Speaking of the superficial fascia, “ while trying to remor: 
it,” says he, “ from Poupart’s ligament, we are almost sure to cut it 
through, for, as has been already observed, it appears with it one sub 
stance,” 

A short statement of the views we have been led to adopt, from eu: 
own examinations of the structure, will enable us to explain com 
pletely the state of this matter, and bring us more satisfactorily to the 
conclusion of this part of the subject, than by following our author, 
and bestowing on the different passages that share of praise or blan.e 
they might demand, 

The fascia lata of the thigh is divided into two portions, the ilia 
and pubal. The former passing above the large vessels of the thighs 
(more superficially,) the other lining the muscles under them. The 
iliac portion presents, at the entrance of the saphena vein into th: 
trunk, a falciform edge, (the process of that name.) This iliac portion 
us well as its falciform process, is divided into two layers as it approac!, 
es the lower boundary of the abdominal muscles, the ligament of Pou 
|part. These layers receive the ligament and muscles betwixt then 
The one Jayer (in other words superficial abdominal fascia) lies im 
mediately under the common integuments, and covers the tendon o% 
the external oblique. The deeper layer (fascia transversalis) lines, first 
of all, the inner surface of the internal oblique, and above that the. 
transversalis muscles. At the separation of these two sheaths, a stron. 
fibrous band passes across the space betwixt the anterior superior sp: 
nous process of the ileum, to the tuberosity and spine of the pubi: 
This band is slightly connected, in some subjects, by cellular substaner, 
to the ligament of Poupart; in others, more firmly, In none is the 
superficial fascia firmly attached to the ligament. If an attempt is 
made to dissect this sheath much lower than the ligament, its conne= 
ion with the fascia lata will inevitably be cut. In all subjects the liza- 
| ment of Poupart can be completely removed without diminishing e+ 
all the tightness of the opening through which femoral hernia passes 
That opening is situated betwixt the inner edge of that band of fibr: 
(which we perfectly agree with Mr. Anderson in styling the crurs 
arch) and the femoral vein. We need not observe as to the passage of 
the chord throngh the fascia transversalis, excepting to recommenti 
| Mr. A. to look into Cloquet “sur les Hernies, &c.” where he will tind 
| @ most accurate description and dzlinealion too of the covering whicir 
| the spermatic chord receives from the fascia transversalis. 

The extent of the superficial fascia is well described in the volume 
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reconcile such a course to the daty we owe out 


we are led to ex- 








‘ed; and Mr. Colles has aptly enough observed, that ctherwise “the! under consideration. 
, inexperienced student, taught to regard anatomy without any refer- | 
ences to its uses, views it only as a collection of detached and unin-) Mr, Anders¢ 


The passage of the chord is accurately and beautifully described b: 
! om, more especially the alteration which takes place in th 
| inguinal canal, during the growth of the young subject. On this sub 
| ject he has borrowed freely, and we think judiciously, from that mos: 
| accurate anatomist, the late Mr. Allan Burns. The inguinal canal i- 
| known to be quite direct in the fetus at birth; it gradually become: 
oblique, and we might say valvular, so as to support the bowels and 
obviate protrusion. So itis that congenital hernia or inguinal hernia 
eccurring in young subjects, may be completely got the better of by 


| proper care; whereas this event is seldom to be looked for in th« 
| adult. 


' 


| On the formation of the ligament of Gimbernat, more properly the 
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* This, to be sure, is of little consequence to men;who know the rartsin neitbe: 


} one state nor anower. 
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crescentic portion of the crural arch, independently of Poupart’s li- | 
gament; and the crossing of the fibres of the recti to strengthen that | 
part, it is unnecessary to enter We refer to the plates and descrip- 
tion ja the memoir we have already quoted.*. The above descriptive 
sketch may to some appear useless and tiresome. We have paid a 
good deal of attention to the anatomy of this region, and it will be 
seen that we are not of those who consider a knowledge of the fascie 
unnecessary to the pathologist and operating surgeon. [tis ouly from 
acorrect acquaiutance with these parts, and their connexions, that we 
can understand the modifications of hernial tumours, or proceed a 
single step with safety in any operation on the living body. This 
mode of considering the parts in a connected view, is the only one by 
which we are led to understand at all the effects of position in facili- 
tating the reduction of hernia by the taxis or otherwise. 

Mr. A. seems to extend the term superficial fascia to the cellular ! 
covering of the whole body, and is hence led to speak of that layer on | 
the fore and upper part of the thigh. The cellular substance in that | 
situation, contaming the glands of the groin, has little claim to such | 
consideration In our apprehension, the extension of the term must 
lead to great confusion. One more remark on this part of the sub- 
ject, and we have done, In page 76 the fullowing passage occurs :— 

« Since that period, from my own observation, | am firmly of the | 
belief, that the epigastric or external iliac artery is the more common 
source of the origin of the obturator. [| think, notwithstanding, in the 
majority of these instances, a femoral hernia is more likely to lay 
upon the artery than be insinuated between this vessel and the brim 
of the pelvis in its way under the crural arch.” 

In this and the preceding remarks we most perfectly concur. We 
have examined cases of femoral hernia, in which the obturator passed 
off by a common trunk an inch and a half long with the epigastric ; 
still that vessel surrounded noi the neck of the sac, but crept behind 
it. Correct surgical rules can with difficulty be drawn from one old 
musty dry preparation in the collection of Dr. Barclay—the only in- 
stance, we believe, in which the obturator has been found to surronad 
the neck of the sac; whether it ran close to the crescentic portion of 
the arch or not, cannot now be ascertained. Mr. Hey thought that he 
could have divided the stricture safely, notwithstanding such a distri- 
bution, and so may any one who feels before he cuts, and knows what 
he should cut. 

For a more full explanation of the separated state of the spermatic 
chord in large inguinal hernia, as also in hydrocele, we would refer to 
Scarpa’s excellent work.t His observations on the mode of avoiding 
the vas deferens and vessels in the different operations are also worthy 
of attention. Speaking of large herniz, which, by the bye, our author 
has said but little of, we may be allowed to make one observation—as 
to the creat hazard of opening such tumours to their whole extent. 
The folly and danger, we had almost said crime, of such a proceed- 
ing, are well shown by some notes of a case we took down from a 
surgical lecture some years ago. The journcls of a certain hospital 
in the North, famous for its operations, will, we believe, afford further 
particulars. 

Of Mr. Anderson's ciagnosis of hernia, we approve most highly. 
Every surgeon in extensive practice must meet with many such mis- 
takes as are mentioned, both on the part of the patients and ignorant 
advisers. We have again and again seen bubves cut for hernia, and 
hernia for buboes ; cirsocele treated with trusses, and so on; in one 
day we witnessed two such cases. The patients were in excruciating 
agony, froin the great distention of the tamour. We have seen aneu- 
risms poutticed, and blistered, and opened, and have even heard of 
the application of the actual cautery, in the form of moxa, to their 
surface. These things have happened, and must continue to happen, 
in the hands of those who will not take the trouble, or who are inca- 
pable of acquiring the fundamental branches of the profession. 

No pupil of Mr. Anderson’s, we will venture to predict, will have 
himself to blame for any such mistakes. 

As to the operation, we have but one or two remarks to make, and 
the first is in condemnation of the instrument called a direclory. Mr. 
A. is too good an anatomist to require such an instrument himself, 
and he should leave it as a distinguishing mark of those who grope on, 
uncertain how many layers (whether twenty or one) they require to 
divide before coming to the sac. Many a time have we witnessed 
fully twenty minutes occupied in splitting curiously, with a sharp 
pointed directory, the various layers over a hernial tumor. Such a 
plan can serve ouly to teaze and exhaust the patient, it cannot add to 
dis safety. Scarpa talks of the hand unsupported in such incisions. 
dt is the speediest and safest mode on the whole. The dissecting for- 
ceps will answer in raising the deepest layers if necessary. The dan- 
ger of wounding the epigastric artery we consider not worth thinking 
of. If the incision is only carried so far as to relieve the stricture, it 
never can be wounded, whatever the direction may be. If the sur- 
greon is determined to cut up the belly without an object, he may, at 
ie least, encounter this artery. ‘That it never was, by any chance, 
unavoidably cut io this operation, we are quite convinced. 

“ The epigastric artery,” says Mr. John Bell, “never was cut— 
never will be cut—never can be cut. Various gre the stirgeons, good 
and bad, in country and in town, who have sought for the same, with 
their Gngers some, and some with their knives ; vet hath it not been 
found. It lieth at the back of almost every rupture, both of the groin 
and of the thigh, nor hath it been found playing bo-peep with the 
hernia—as most notoriously the femoral artery hath been delected, so 
amusing itself, to the great terror of all beholders, aud indescribable 
danger of the king’s lieges.” 

We concur most beartily in our author’s recommendation to pro- 
eced instanler to operation, whenever a gentle trial of the taxis has 
éailed. 

«“ Was I the subject,” Mr. Anderson remarks, “ of a strangulated 
hernia, I think | would not, under the most favorable circumstances, 
sufier the operation by the knife to be delayed more than six hours 
irom the time of the first symptom of incarceration ; a very small por- 
sion ofwhich period, I would consent to have occupied with the taxis.” 

Much mischief may arise in a very few hours, more especially in 
femoral hernia, owing to the extreme tightnesst of the stricture, and 
we should scarcely be inclined to grant even so long a delay as our 
author. We have been in the habit, of late, of proceeding to the ope- 
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medical men, had caused delay. They could not get medical men to 
goto Hurstborn without a fee of 100 guineas, while they,*on the other 
side, had brought his Lordship to town, where medical men could 
easily see him. ‘ 

The Lory Cuance.tor repeated that he would receive any affi- 
davits, ; 

Mr. Horse reminded his Lordship that he had asked delay until 
their atlidavits could be filed, but that his Lordship had said he was 
ready to hear the cause up to a certain point, 

The Lonp Cuance Lior said it was so. 

Mr. Heaty asked whether his Lordship would now tell them what 
that point was ? ; ; 

The Lornp Cuancetior said he would explain that. Application 
had been made to him for issuing a commission of inquiry. He could 
not grant this commission without affidavits. The view he took was 
this:—It had been stated that Lord Portsmouth was now in a state of 
captivity. If he was so, and of a sound mind, a different mode of 
relief ought to have been resorted to. A habeas corpus had been ap- 
plied for, but Mr. Justice Bayley was of opinion he could give no 
relief. Lady Portsmouth might go to another Court for a restitution 
of conjugal rights. Whether she could succeed or not in that, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) had nothing to do with, Lord Portsmouth might go 
into a Court of Justice for other purposes. Assaults were alleged to 
have been committed. If the adidavits were true, there were grounds 
for charging a niost gross conspiracy ; but he had nothing to do with 
all these remedies. But he was cleaily and decidedly of opinion that 
he had a great deal to do with the considerations which were suggested 
by the conduct of Lord Portsmouth himself, and the impressions of 
others as to the state of his mind. "When he spoke of considering the 
subject up to a certain extent, he meant to know who would or would 
not give information on the subject. He was sorry to make any ob- 
servation upon the conduct of any of the medical gentlemen. Four of 
those gentlemen they were well acquainted with in that Court—Dr. 
Powell, Sir George Tuthill, Mr. Sutherland, and Mr, Warburion. 
Their evidence furnished greunds stronger than were usually required 
for a commission of inquiry. He formed a wrong estimate of his own 
powers if he: did not suppose himself wrong when he diflered from 
them, but it was his business to act according to his own Conviction. 
To them Lord Portsmouth talked of having a throne like the King’s. 
This was very like delusion. But statements made by Lord Ports- 
mouth might be false, and yet be no delusion. If he had seen Dr. 
Bankhead betore his visit to Lord Portsmouth, he would have said, 
“ Read all these affidavits before you go to see him.” 

Mr. Sxirrow explained the circumstances in which he saw Dr. 
Bankhead. 

The Lorp Cranceitior said it was not worth while going at all to 
see him if he (Dr. Bankhead) let Lord Portsinouth know his object ; 
and if he did not knew himself the affidavits which had been made of 
Lord Portsmouth’s conduct, and of the conduct of others towards Lord 
Portsmouth, such previous knowledge was necessary, im order to ascer- 
tain the state of his Lordship’s mind. ‘There were the media conclu- 
dendi. He would not close this case without giving every possible 
opportunity of filing affidavits. 

Mr. Horse said he had so understood his Lordship. 

The Arronney-GenERaLt proceeded. He must remark upon the 
case as it now stood, when there were no aflidavits by Mr. Newton 
Hanson, Mr. Alder, or Lady Portsmouth 

The Lorp CuHascetror remarked, that Lord Grantley had said in 
a prize cause that additional evidence was offered for easing, where 
the case pinched. 

Mr. Honsr.—That does not apply here, for I wished for delay at first. 

The Arrorney-Gexexat.—Dr. Powell had several interviews after- 
wards with Lord Portsmouth. On July 12, be found him under much 
greater irritation, and violent without sufficient cause. His memory 
was remarkably tenacious. He talked of the throne to be erected at 
Hurstborn—of the corporal punishments inflicted upon him-—ot being 
confined in a room, aud of no mouey being intrusted to him. The 
deponent considered him of insane mind, and entirely untit for taking 
care of his person or property. Sir George Tuthill had also several 
interviews. ‘To him Lord Portsmouth said, that he had called on Mr. 
Hanson, and told him he wished to be married, but that Mr. Hanson 
said he could not unless he married his daughter; that he went at 
once into the drawing-room, and made the proposal to Miss Hanson, 
and that she agreed provided it should be instantly done. His Lord- 
ship went on to state, that four years afterwards a medical man was 
called in, who hed access at all hours to Lady Portsmouth, and used 
to lie down beside her when he (Lord P.) used to be driven to a sofa 
as a punishment. ‘To this deponent, too, his Lordship related his 
treatment in Edinburgh—told the story of the throne, and said that 
there was a Bow-street officer kept at Gower-street to prevent his be- 
ing taken away. Sir G. Tuthill was of opinion that he was of unsound 
mind, and wholly incapable ef managing his affairs, whether his state- 
ments were true or not. Dr. Sutherland made affidavit to the same 
effect. He said his Lordship took the lancet and tape out of his pocket, 
with which he used to let blood from his arm, and then to tie it up 
again. This corroborated the testimony of Capy, who deposed to 
this fact. Mr. Warburton stated his opinion, that if Lord Portsinouth’s 
statements were delusion, he was insane; if they were not, and he 
really endured such treatment, he was insane. The order of the Lord 
Chancellor before the long vacation had been that Lord Portsmouth 
should not be disturbed, but that reasonable access should be given to 
medical men. In Oct. intimation was given that Dr. Bankhead was 
to be sent down. Sir George Tuthill thought it of importance that 
Mr. Skirrow should be present. Mr. Skirrow was at Hurstboro when 
Dr. Bankhead arrived. Mr. Fragce stated that timber was thrown 
into the carriage way. This was accidental, however, and no obstruc- 
tion. The Earl was not in the house. He was alarmed by hearing 
that Mr. France, solicitor to Lady Portsmouth, was come. He thought 
it was intended to remove him, and called two of his servants to pro- 
tect him. It was extraordinary that Dr. Bankhead should have stated 
to him that a commission of lunacy was to be issued against him, and, 
according to Mr. Skirrow’s affidavit, said he was a particular friend 


rs the Lord Chancellor, and had come to see him by his Lordship’s 
esire. 














ration immediately on being called, and have seen ample reason, in 
the success attending the practice, to continue in the same course. 


Menwir on the formation and connexion of the crural arch, &c. by Robert Liston, 
Sargeon and Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery. Edinb. 1219. 

? Searpa on Hernia. Translated by John Henry Wishart, President of the | 
Goyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

j After dividiug tue stricture of femoral hernia and reducing the contents, we 
have, in some cases, found it almost impossible to insinuate the point of the ring | 
‘inger under the crural arch. How small then must it be prievously, and how slight | 
the scratch necessary to allow the return of the parts. 


The Lorp Caanceitor denied that he knew Dr. Bankhead, or had 
ever spoken to him, 

Mr. Sxirrow said, it was a mode of tranquillizing the Earl’s mind. 

The Loro CaanceLtor.—I can only say, if | saw hii it must have 
been when I bagged so much game without a license. 

The Arrorxry-Geserat.—Dr. Bankhead told the Earl several 
times that a commission of lunacy was applied for; he said that he 
had seen Lady Portsmouth, who was a most amiable woman, and 
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| Lord without waiting for the tedious process of the law, and I hope 
| the good people of Whitchurch, Basingstoke, and Overton, will assist 
me.” . It had been stated in the public papers, that she had besieged 
the house. That was not true, but she had come to Whitchurch, 
which was at the park gate, and a mile or a mile and a half from the 
house. Lord Portsmouth was thrown into a nervous agitation, and 
was extremely ill, Dr. Bankhead was admitted to his bed-side, and 
a long conversation which he held with him was detailed. No ally- 
sion was made in his conversation to the topics mentioned in the 
athidavits of the medical men. If Dr. Bankhead was ignorant of those 
affidavits— 

Mr. Horse—“ He was.” 

The Arrorsry-Geserat.—Dr, Bankhead was the bearer of a let- 
ter from Lady Portsmouth to his Lordship on that Sunday morning, 
Lord Portsmouth said he had not gone to church the former Sunda 
for fear of Lady Portsmeuth and Mr. Hanson, and that he felt the 
same fear that Sunday. His Lordship went on to say that the child 
was a fine child. Dr. Hamilton was a clever and a good man. Lord 
Portsmouth said that Mr. Skirrow prevented him from reading any 
letters from Lady Portsmouth ; and, after breaking the seal of the 
letter then given to him, he laid it down and said he must not read 
it. Dr. Bankhead’s affidavit stated that he had “ no hesitation in add« 
ing, that if Lord Portsmouth, if allowed to exercise his mind calinly 
and dispassionately, was capable of managing his worldly and spi- 
ritual affairs, that his conclusions were correct, that he was not of 
; unsound mind, but that he was not accustomed to act for himself.” 
| The affidavit of Dr. Hamilton stated, that “having seen Lord Ports- 

mouth for several months, he considered him a man of weak judgment 
and undecided temper of mind, but did not think him a lunatic or a fit 
object of a commission of innacy.” Dr. tamilton chose to give his 
opinion as a lawyer, and not as a medical man. He might be a very 
good accoucheur, but his opinion of what would be a sufficient ground 
of a commission of lunacy could not have any weight in that Court. 
‘There was a letter by Dr. Hamilton in answer to the inquiry of Lord 
Portsmouth, in which he said, “ Every one was struck as well as 
myself with the resemblance of the lower part of the child’s face te 
you, during the suspension of animation immediately after the birth." 
The Learned Gentleman, after adverting to the painful nature of the 
case, snid that if his Lordship had a fair doubt upon the subject, he 
would send it for inquiry to a commission. Mr. Fellowes had no ob- 
ject but the care and protection of his uncle.” 

Mr. WETHERALL followed on the same side. The father of the 
petitioner had formerly applied for a commission similar to the one 
now sued for; and, therefore, he was not conjoined here. Another 
reason why he was not a party to this petition was, that it was incon- 
sistent with his duty as trustee. He would in the first place direct 
his Lordship’s atteotion to the application which was formerly made, 
Then the circumstances given in evidence were suspicious, but not 
equal to those of the same kind now brought forward, besides many 
facts of an entirely new character. Now Lord Portsmouth was 
whipped daily by Lady Portsmouth and her paramour Now he was 
fond of singing at funerals, delighted in the ringing of bells, and ran 
about whipping his servants with nettles. The present application 
had another feature of novelty and of the highest criminality. His 
Lordship was now to consider whether Lady Mary Aun Wallop was 
the legitimate daughter of the Earl of Portsmouth, or the adulterous 
child of his lady. When Mr. Birnie went into the garden at Fair- 
lawn, in consequence of the complaint of Lord Portsmouth, Lady 
Portsmouth asked how he dared to enter without leave? and said 
she was surprised he should attend to any thing Lord Portsmouth 
said, and that he was not aware of his situation. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances, then, in the present application, which formed no part of 
the ground of the former, were—Lord Portsmouth’s being unconscious 
of the adultery, and his inability to resist whipping. The Learned 
Counsel entered next into a minute examination of the evidence from 
Scotland. Here was a Noble Earl, who had the utmost difficulty in 
procuring lodgings in Edinburgh. He supposed that as much atten- 
tion was paid to rank in Scotland as elsewhere ; yet here was a Nobly 
Earl who was refused, and driven from one place to auvother. 

(To be continued.) 




















COURT OF CHANCERY, Nov. 20. 
THE MERMAID. 


Is gap matter or Evteny acainst Errs—An application wax 
made this day by Mr. Hart, for an injunction to restrain a person of 
the name of Eles from removing a dried natural phenomenon, or, as 
it has been termed, a mermaid, from its present place of exhibition in 
St. James-street, and also to prevent his selling or disposing of this 
property. This application was made on the part of a Mr Stephen 
Ellery, and the mermaid, it was now contended by Mr. Hart, had 
heen bought by the defendant with the money of the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff and the defendant, in the month of August, 1817, bought, for 
the sum of 12301. a ship called the Pickering, jointly, of which the 
plaintiff had seven-eights, and the defendant one-eight, and the des 
fendant was appointed Master and Commander. He received in; 
structions from the plaintiff (Ellery) to go to Boston upon the South. 
ern Whale Fishery, and to proceed with his cargo thence to anothes 
port in America, for the purpose of disposing of it, and to make the 
best running voyage he could for their mutual benefit. The plointiff 
gave the defendant credit to draw toa large amount, to answer his 
wants while abroad; and also gave him instructions from time to 
time, at different ports, communicating to him the manner in which 
he should traffic, whether there should be gain or logs iu the course of 
the voyage, which was to be a running voyage; and the defendant 
kept up the communication as if he were following his instractions. 
In the month of Dec. 1821, the plaintiff received a letter from the de; 
fendant at Batavia, informing him that he was about to obtain a carg@ 
to come to Europe, and should arrive shortly ; but on the 25th of Jae 
nuary, 1822, the plaintiff, to his surprise, received information that 
the defendant had sold the ship and cargo of this vessel for 6547]. for 
the purpose of going to Antwerp, instead of to some port in America, 
The pretence under which this was done was, that he wanted to go to 
Antwerp, in order to obtuin from the Government of the Netherlands 
a recompense for the great risk he had run in saving some persons 
and property belonging to a Dutch man of war ; but instead of this 
the defendant purchased, with the produce of the sale of the ship and 
cargo, belonging seven-cights of it to the plaintiff, and only one-eighth 
to himself, that which is now called a mermaid, for about 6000 dol- 
lars ; and, in another vessel; came from the Cape of Good Hope te 
London, keeping this purchase a total secret from the plaintiff, and 






































then proceeded to exhibit this mermaid, or whatever else it was. as 
his own property, to public view in London, out of which he bad al- 
ready made, and was now making, considerable profits ; and that he 
had threatened, in case the plaintiff made any claim of property to 
this mermaid, he, the defendant, would move it to another country 
|The present application was for an injunction to restrain him from 


| that his child was the finest child in the world; he mentioned that 
| his lady would live with him again; but he said—“ No !"—Dr. Bank- 
_head said she would receive him again with cordiality; but Lord 
| Portsmouth replied, “She will have that fellow Alder and Hanson | 
‘with her.” Dr. Bankhead said she would not, if they were disagree- | 
== able hog him; and added, My Lord, they are going to make you | doing so, until he should have answered the bill now filed against htm 
jmad!” Lord Portsmouth said, “Is it so, Mr. Skirrow? Who pre-; ‘The Lorp Cuaxcetor said, that she ~ 
i sented the petition?” He was informed it was his nephew. Dr. B k-| maid. j tht to ¢ Praageatinigr- nes lene, bagsteegy ct 
> pet : ° as is Nep 7 Mr. Sank- | maid, if the right to the property was clearly made out, it was the 
i head then said, “Mr. France and myself are come to rebut the at- y , a Foam 


7 7 ~ . oa ab ta) r t f tk “ti ai } Or 
; : COURT OF, CHANCERY. tempt.” There was a report then that Lady Portsmouth had arrived | pine, Practanad — to. protect i. Ee asked whether the plaintiff sw a 
ZHE PORTSMOUTH CAUSE, ‘at Whitchurch. The alarm was unfounded, but letters written by | positively to his belief that it was purchased with his money. His 
. ’ ritten DY | Lordship desired Mr. Hart to state particularly the manner in which 


(Continued from our last.) | Lady Portsmouth and Mr. Hanson convey a suspicion that such an} the laintiff . 

ae a bee ; we ; rer 7 stated th . : 

Mr. Heartv begced to call his Lordship’s attention to the canses of ; intention was in agitation. Bingham made an affidavit that he saw | yt ste was Stated se aetditen aria “ mateagenee ia which the de- 
pot filing all their affidavits earlier The absence of Counsel until | @ letter with Mr. Lucas, the gamekeeper, to this effect :—“ Mr. Lucas, | the produce, &c. which Mr se An Jt ya ng! he 1s a making “4 
very lately, and the hopes they catertaincd of access being afforded to ' you will be ip the way og Monday the 7th, for I wish to release my| the injanction ll enewer or to ther po dee sab deomad aie int tea 

i ? . gs 8 


(To be continued.) 
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trar should sign the minutes of the order, so that the parties should 
have due notice that the order was granted, and that it should be given 
to the agents or servants of the defendant ; and as it was alleged that 
the defendant was keeping out of the way to avoid being served, they 
should do all they could to serve him personally with 1 subpena to 
answer the bill, and, in case of failure, to come to Court with the 
best statement they could make, that the Court might consider what 
further might be done. In the mean time the injunction must issue, to 
restrain the defendant from disposing of or removing this mermaid, 


or whatever else it was, from the place of its present cxhibition in 
ondon, 








Vavictices. 


NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 


The Bridge-louse Committee will, we are informed, enter, in the 
course of this week, into an examination of the fifty-two plans for a 
new bridge, sent in for their decision. Before they commenced their 
task, the committee adopted an ingenious and effectual plan to prevent 
partiality in their selection, and to frustrate the efforts of those who 
would have exercised stroug interest in favour of particular plans. 
it was at first arranged that each design sent in should have a par- 
ticular motto. The name and address of the artist were in a sealed 
letter, which was endorsed with the same motto. It Wi soon found, 
that although the names of the artists were not mentioned, that per- 
sons were disposed to exert themselves powerfully in favour of those 
designs bearing particular mottos. The committee, to put a stop to 
this system, before they examined one of the designs, caused all the 
anottos upon them to be erased by two confidential persons, and a 
number to be substituted. A private account was taken of the num- 
bers thus substituted for the mottos, which account was immediately 
sealed up, and it will not be opened until a decision has taken place. 
Other precautions have been adopted by the committee, to the best of 
whose judgments the public may rely on an impartial choice. The 
committee, however, to whose pursuits matters of this kind are foreign, 
do not intend to take the whole responsibility of a decision upon 
themselves.) They made application to the Board of Works, that they, 
as a public body of scientic and practical men, would examine the 
plans for the new bridge, and give their opinions upon them for the 
benefit of the public. The Board, however, declined taking upon 
themselves the task, and the committee have in consequence deter- 
mined upon applying to a number of men of science, architects, en- 
gineers, and surveyors, by whose opinions and advice they will be 


principally guided in this matter, in which the credit of the city is so 
much at stake. 





A vew system for carrying on the duties of the dock-yards has 
been introduced, by which the situations of several master workmen 
aud foremen of trades have been done away. The clerks are in fu- 
ture to be called clerks of the yard, and to be eligible for promotion 
into any office, instead of rising as heretofore from desk to desk in 
the office to which they belonged. The former salaries have been 
done away, and the clerks are to be paid in the same manvwer as these 
at the navy office, bemg divided into three classes—the first class to 
commence at 3001. per annum, to rise 101. yearly, till they reach 450/. 
the maximum. Second class 1601. to 3001. Third class 80/. to 1601. 
The Admiralty will, in future, appoint the clerks ; and a clerk newly 
established is to remain at &0/. three years before his salary increases 
10/. annually ; and when a clerk has reached the maximum of a class, 
he is to remain at that salary till promotion brings him into a higher 
class.— Kentish Gazetle. 





Anpcpote or tur Lorn Crancerrot.—Lord Eldon tells with 
pleasure the difficulties with which, in his early days, he was sur- 
younded, and over which he triumphed. We give an account of his 
early success, as he related it himself at table to a friend :—“ Yes,” 
says the Lord Chancellor, “ and I borrowed thirty pounds to go to 
the northern circuit, but J got no briefs. And, Sir, | borrowed another 
thirty, but met with no return. After some time at this game, I had 
determined to borrow no more ; when I was prevailed on by a friend 
to try again, and did so. At York I had a junior brief, and Daven- 
port, then a leading counsel of the circuit, was to state the case to the 
jury. The cause was called in the morning, and Davenport was en- 

aged in the Crown Court ;” “1,” says the Chancellor, “ begged the 
cadge to postpone it ;” but he replied, “ You must lead, Mr. Scott.” 
And I did so: it was action for an assault: two Yorkshire ladies had 


guarrelled at cards; a scuffle ensued; and one of thein was turned 
off her chair on the ground ; this was the nature of the assault. 


“it 
pened,” proceeds the Chancellor, “ that I set the Court in a roar 
hter, and succeeded for my client: retainers began to flow in, 
’ pect brightened, On proceeding to Carlisle, a fortunate 
Circumstdgee occurred. I had retired early to bed the night before 
the assizes,when I was aroused by a knock at my door ; on getting 
up, I found #1r. , the solicitor, with a large brief in his hand; he 
observed thaf\A cause was coming on in the morning, and the leading 
counsel were i too much engaged to read so large a brief. “ You 








and ¢ 





poust take it, Dir. Scott ; I hesitated, as Davenport and others had de- 
clined it, and ‘pressed my doubt of bei1g able to accomplish the 
task. He preged me, and by the little light, as the attorney put the 
brief (it was 4 thick brief) into my hand, I’saw written on it, ‘Mr. 
Scolt, twenty jfuineas.’ This was not to be refused, and I said, ‘ Well, 
Vil promise t.\ read your brief, and state its substance.’ ‘ That’s all 
we want,’ repiled the solicitor: so I dressed myself and read it: the 
next day I suceeded in the cause, and never wanted bricfs again.” — 
Brighton Chronle. 





Garricxk.— 


following is a copy of a letter from this great actor 
fo a gentleman 


med Sturz :— 

‘¢] never liked Dido, though it bears a good character upon the 
Trench stage. There are good lines, and some little pathos. I am 
spoiled by Shakspeare, and I hope you are very near spoiled too. 
Now, from your dissection of French actors, Madame Clair has every 
thing that art and good understanding, with natural spirit, can 
give her—but the heart has none of those instantaneous feelings ; 
that life-blood, that keen sensibility, that electrical fire, which bursts 
at once from genius, and shoots through the veins, marrow, bones, 
and all, of every spectator. Sh» is so conscious of what she can do, 
that she pever has the feelings of the instant come in upon her unex- 
pectedly ; but I pronounce that the greatest strokes of genius have 
Deen unknown to the actor himself; the circumstance, the warmth of 
the scene has sprung the mine, as it were, as much to his own surprise 
as to that of the audience. Thus I make a difference between a great 
and a good actor; the first will realize the feelings of his character, 
and be transported beyond himself; while the other, with great powers 
and sense, gives great pleasure, but he never— 

—pectus inaniter angit 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet. 
Your idea of the French character most exactly agrees with mine ; 
their politesse has reduced their characters to such a sameness ; their 
Rumours are so curbed by habit, that when you have seen haif a 
dozen Frenchmen and women, you have seen the whole. In England 
every man is a distinct being, and requires a distinct study to investi- 
gate him ; itis from this great variety that our comedies are less uni- 
form than the French, and our characters more strong and dramatic. 
Since you left us I played the character of a young (fie for shame) 





jealous amoureuz, in the comedy of The Wonder, and it has been fol- 
lowed in the most extraordinary manner. Should you ever return to 
us before I drop my fool's coat, I will treat you with the best in my 
power, for I have indeed shown yeu nothing.” 





Pro Frver was a favourite actress in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, and, after a long absence, returned to the stage merely by way 
of a visit, in the reign of George the First. Charles Molloy, Fisq. 


Fryer to take once more her original character of Lady Richlore, 
which, being that of an old woman, suited her years. Accordingly 
she was thus announced in the bills of Lincoln's Inn-fields Theatre :— 
* Lady Richlove by the famous Peg Fryer, who has not appeared upon 
the stage these fifty years, and who will dance a jig at the end of the 
farce.” A few remembered her, and went to the theatre to see an 
old favourite, but most went out of curiosity to see Mrs. Fryer, then 
(1720) eighty-five years of age. This extraordinary woman sustained 
her part with great spirit, and was received with the most gratifying 
applause. But when she was to dance, she came on the stage appa- 
rently quite exhausted by her exertions, and scarcely able to support | 
herself, made her obedience to the audience, and was about to retire, 
when the orchestra struck up the Irish trot, and the animated old | 
woman danced her promised jig with the nimbleness and. vivacity of | 
five and twenty, laughing at the surprise of the audience, and receiv- | 
ing unbounded applause. Mrs. Fryer, after this, kept a tavern and_ 
ordinary at Tottenham Court, and her house was continually thronged | 
with company, who went out of curiosity to converse with this extra- 
ordinary old woman. 





At Mentmore, near Leighton Buzzard, there is a library of books 
which has no legal claimant. Ht is a considerable collection of Di- 
vinity, Greek and Roman Classics, English History, &c. and has pro- 
bably been much larger than it now is. It belonged to the Rev. Joseph 
Beasley, who, about a century ago, was minister of the parish ef 
Mentmore, and who, tradition says, hanged himself in his study, upon 
seeing a corpse coming over the green from Leybourne, a hamlet of 
Meatmore. He lies buried under a plain long narrow stone in the 
church-yard, at the east end of the church, between the church and 
the gate. All that seems to be remembered of him besides, is, that 
he paid his addresses to the widow of a wealthy farmer, who fived 
near the church, and was rejected by her. He appears, from the 
name occurring in his boeks, and other circumstances, to have had 
a sister residing with him, either constantly or occasionally ; and a 
Miss Beasley, probably the same person, married into a neighbouring 
family. His books are in the care of the churchwardens of the pa- 
rish, and are kept in a small low room of a cottage near the church, 
which is said to have been the study where he hanged himself, and the 
window of which looks ever Leybourne-green. From non-usage, 
spiders, time, and dust, they are of course in bad condition, and af- 
ford feod enough for melancholy contemplation —Bucks Chronicle. 
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Harp Times.—A Lady well known in the beau monde, whose 
equipage cuts a distinguished figure at Doncaster Races, apologized 
to a friend for appearing there this year with an humble four-in-hand, 
and four out-riders, saying that “ her coachman wished to come with 
six horses, as usual, but she thought it right, in these hard times, fo 
come incog. 








Extraorpinary Esrset or Avanm 1s A Horsy.—A Gentleman 
in the neighbourhood of Chester sent his servant to the Post-office on 
a clumsy sort of a horse that had never been known to leap before 
that day. It so happened that a glazier, who had been mending some 
windows at his house, asked the servant to let him ride behind. No 
sooner was be mounted than the herae, hearing the crate of glass 
rattling at his back, started off at ful spced, and coming to the lodge 
gate, which was five feet six inches high, and spiked at the top, he 
cleared it, and neither of his riders were thrown ! 


InpRovemeNT ON Anpison’s Cato —Every one is acquainted with 
that passage of Addison in his tragedy of Cato—“ A day, an hour, of 
virtuous liberty is worth a whole etetnity of bondage!” Liberty ap- 
peared too cheaply estimated at this rate to a bookseller in Sunder- 
land, who, on the day of Mr. Hunt’s liberation, displayed a flag, on 
which was inscribed, “ An hour's liberty is worth more than an eter- 
nity of bondage !” 





SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Dec. 25. 


Monday, Lord River’s greyhounds, consisting of twenty-one dogs, 
(his Lordship’s own breed,) were brought to the hammer at Tattersall’s, 
and knocked down at good prices. ‘ouse, a black bitch, fetched 26 
guineas ; and Rupert, a blue dog, got by Nathan out of Raffle, 26 gui- 
neas. ‘Lhe whole pack fetched 258 guineas and a bulf! 

Tarowinc a Crickat Bart.—A match was made some time ago 
for 100 guineas aside, between Lord Kennedy and Captain Barclay, 
which was agreed upon to be decided before Christmas Day ; the lat- 
ter gentleman undertaking to finda mau who would throw a cricket- 
ball the distance of 100 yards forwards, and in order that no advan- 
| tage should be derived from the wind, he should throw the ball back 
again the same distance. Hyde Park was the place fixed upon, and 
yesterday morning the Nobleman and his sporting adversary met, 
when the latter produced a fine athletic countryman, to all appear- 
ance, who attempted the undertaking, with the disadvantage of an 
unfavourable morning, and failed iv it, not getting beyond 98 yards} 
in his best throw; consequently the Captain lost his money. 
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SCOLLAND. 


SCIENTIBIC NOTICES. 


ae | 








ee ST 
lic are not deceived when they see sach notices in these fagitive ve- 
hicles, having seen them a hundred times before. But it is other. 


ee ee ne Se Ee 


|Wise when these statements, often meant originally as hoaxes, are 
| transferred to the pages of a philosophical journal, edited by men of 


science, who possess superior means of information. Not only our 
own countrymen, but foreigners, are deluded, when the crude concep- 
tions of ignorant persons receive any thing like a sanction from suehb 
grave anthorities. We admit, however, that newspapers do somp- 


took a farce called the Half-pay Officer, from a tragi-comedy of Sir times communicate new inventions of some value ; and we would not, 
William Davenport, entitled Love and Honour, and prevailed on Mrs. | therefore, contend that their notices should be entirely cast aside ; but 


we think a philosophical journal, when it copies such notices, should 
cither mention the quarter from which they are derived, or qualify 
the statement with remarks, when it verges upon the incredible. Thig 
is due to the public, and is easily dene.—Scotsman, 28th Dec. 





Sir David Monecrieffe, Bart. has presented the Literary and Anfi 
guarian Society of Perth with a very handsome donation of two beau- 
tiful gold coins of Robert IL, two gold (St. Andrew's) of Robert II. 
and six silver coins of Robert LiL. . two of the latter struck at Perth, 
and all in the finest preservation. They were turned up by the plough 
on the farm of Balgony, in the parish of Abernethy, belonging to Sir 
David —Perth Courier. 

‘mecdole of Dr. Smollet.—A lad who was apprenticed to a chirur- 
geon in Glasgow, was receiving a severe reprimand from his master 
for quitting the shop, when he alleged in his excuse that he had been 
hit by a snow-ball, and had gone out in pursuit of the person (young 
Smollett) who had thrown it. His master expatiated at some length 
on the improbability of such a story, and concluded with saying, in 2 
confident tone, “ How long might I stand here, and such a thing not 
happen to me?” when Smollett, who stood behind the pillar of the 
shop-door, and heard what passed, snatched up a snow-ball, aud 
quickly delivered his play-mate from the dilemma this question had 
placed him in, by an answer equally prompt and conclusive. 





We are happy to hear from Mr. Robert Lamond, that very favour- 
able letters have been received in town from the Emigrants, Laners 
Settlement, by the last arrivals from Quebec. ‘The industrious familics 
have succeeded so well, that they are able to assist their friends, whom 
they invite to join them next season. ‘Their crop has been very 
abundant, and well got in. There is no difficulty in obtaining land, 
but emigrants must be able to show means for the support of thet 
families until they get the first crop. Wages have been reduced, ag 
many have worked at their trades betwixt the time of the crops being 
put into the ground and harvest Mason’s wages, 7s. 6d. per day, 
A letter from the Governor of Canada to Mr. Lamond says that he 
has “ received a very favourable report of the general prosperity o% 
the settlement at Lanark. ‘They have the first object of their hopy 
general good health and abundance of food.’—Glasgow Chronicle. 





Tipprinc.—The magistrates at Pollockshaws (Scotland) have 9 
most judicious plan to check the custom of lippling amongst the werk- 
ing classes, which is indulged in upon the Saturday evenings after the 
receipt of their wages, and continued even during Sunday. A regu 
lation has been made public, enjoining that all taverns and spirit 
shops shall be shut by 11 o’clock on Saturday evenings, and that nong 
of the keepers of such houses shall vend spirits to persons in the housg 
after that hour. Farther, that they shall not admit into their houses 
persons for the purpose of tippling on Sunday, and in particular tha! 
their houses shall be shut up during divine service. A patrol has been 
established to perambulate the streets on Saturday evenings and on 
Sundays, m order to enforce this regulation, the beneficial effect ct 
which has been already experienced. 





Colonel O'Brien, the Aid-de-Camp of General San Martin, lately 
from Peru, presented this morning to our museum one of the piece. 
of silver which was given to the Indian Casiques and inhabitants of 
Lima, on the declaration of independence of that country. On one 
side is the figure of the sun, in all its rays, encircled with the words— 
Lima libra Juro su Independencia, en 28th de Julio, 1821. On thy 
other side (between two olive branches)—Bajo la proteccion del Eger- 
cito Libertator del Peru mandada por San Martio.—Glasgow Chee 
nicle, Dec. 26. 

a 


SONG FOR ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 


GCLANN NAN GAEL AN GUAILIBH A CHEILE” 
Tuye—* Killicranky.” 

In ancient times, frae foreign climes, 
Proud Rome our land invaded, 

And owre the world, wi’ flag unfurl'd, 
In bloed knee-deep they waded. 

Through Albion wide, wi’ conq’ring stride, 
They march’d, nor ere desisted, 

Till Clann nan Gael an Guailibh a cheile 
Their daring arms resisted. 


. 


Next Saseneuchs Danes the fertile plaivs, 
The gardens, fields, and fountains 

Seiz’d wi’ rude hand, but made a stand 
At Caledonin’s mountains. 

Their Alpine height stopt in its flight 
The eagle of the Roman ; 

And Clann nan Gael an Guailibh a cheily 
Swore they would yield to no man. 


In later days what bloody frays 
Britannia’s sons divided, 

When George and James's rival claims 
Had not been weel decided. 

Yon reyal youth cam frac the south, 








Steam- Boats in Iialy—The American Consul at Trieste has, it ap- 
pears, established a steam-boat, called the Carolina, which ee ea 
every Monday the voyage between that port and Venice. Another, ! 
called the Eridanus, performs the voyage from Venice to Pavia on the 
Po, in 37 hours.—Edinburgh Philosuph. Journal. 

New Steam Engine —We understand that Mr. Perkins has invented 
a new Steam Engine, founded on a new property in steam, by which 
more than seven-eighths of the fuel and weight of engine may be 
saved. He has constructed a small one with a cylinder fwo inches in 
diameter, and a strake of fivelve inches, which has the power of seven 
horses.—ibid. 

We wish an authority had been given for this last statement, which 
we fear is too gratifying to be true. We doubt it will be found to: 
have no better foundation than a thousand other wonders in mache} 
| nics which find their way into the country newspapers. Whoever has | 
, been in the habit of consulting these oracles will know, that every / 
| three months one or other of the following achievements is accom- 
plished—the perpetual motion discovered—a combination of mecha- { 
nical powers invented, by which a single man, with one hand, can move | 








| a large ship against wind and tide, at ten miles an hour—a method of | 


impelling balloons, in any direction, at the pleasure of the eronaut— } 
a complete key to the mysteries of magnetism, including magnetical ; 
clocks that go for ever. It is very excusable in the Editors of news- 
papers, who do not consider themselves authorities in Science, to 





take such things opon trust; and the well-informed part of the pub- 








Wham fate had pelted sairly, 
nd Clann nan Gael an Guailibh a cheile 
Took pity on poor Charlie. 


On Egypt's plain, in France and Spain. 
Ilk Celtic was a true man ; 
And, if ye doubt, gae spier about, 
See! there's a Waterloo-man. 
At Holyrood our Monarch goodt 
Dress’d him in tartan trews, man, 
And Clann nan Gael an Guailibh a cheile 
He for his guards did choose, man, 


And now the blood o’ Stuarts good 
Of Bruce and Guelphs united, 

Flows in his veins, wha hads the reins. 
We've sworn to see him righted. 

And should a foe ere aim a blow 
At Britain’s King or nation, 

Then Clann nan Gael an Guailibh a cheile 
Wad soon be at their station. 


* Clann nan Gaelan Guailibb a cheile.” Highlanders shoulder to shoulger, o: 
united together. 


t The account of his Majesty, atfd also a jolly knight, who did honour to the fb 
ie 


“ Old Gaul, reminded the author of fanny queer Sir John Falstaff and Me 
arry, 





PROMOTIONS, ETC. 
War Office, December 20, 1822. 


Royal Regiment of Horse Guards—Corporal Major Andrew Heart- 


lev. to be Quartermaster, vice Thos. Varley, who retires. 


- ° x . . . } 
1th Regiment ot Light Dragoons—Captain Lord Thomas Cecil, 





from balf-pay of the 76th Foot, to be Captain, vice William Cartwright, 
who exchanges, receiving the diference between a full-pay Company 
and a Troop. 

Lith Ditto—Brevet Major Robert Darie, from half-pay 24th Light 
Dragoons, to be Captain, without purchase, vice Binny, deceased. 

Sth Regiment of Foot—Lieutenant John Pollock, to be Captain, by 
purchase. vice Bennet, who retires ; Ensign Frederick Adolphus Ro- 
binson, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Pollock ; Gentleman Ca- 
det, James Henry England, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign. by purchase, vice Robinson. 

3ist Ditto— Licutenant George Beamish, to be Captain, without pur- 
chase, vice Dowdall, deceased ; Ensign John Edwards, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Beamish; Gentleman Cadet, George Farwell, from the Roy- 
al Military College, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Edwards, 

22d Ditto—Lieutenant Edward Clabon, to be Captain, by purchase, 
vice Slade, who retires; Ensign William Kelly, to be Lieutenant, by 
purchase, vice Clabou ; Edward Barrett Curteis, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Kelly. 

“40th Ditto—Lientenant William Serjeantson, from half-pay 25th 
Foot, to be Licutenant, vice Henry Hemsley, who exchanges, receiv- 
ing the difference 

42d Ditto—Lieutenant Hugh Andrew Fraser, to be Captain, with- 
out purchase, vice \i'Laine, deceased ; Ensign John Leslie, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Fraser ; Norman Lyttleton Macleod, Gent. to be En- 
Sign, vice Leslie. 

‘53d Ditto—Lieutenant John Fraser, to be Adjutant, vice Booth, 
promoted. 

72d Ditto—Lieutenavt Charles Shuckburgh, from half-pay 40th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice James Huson Atkinson, who exchanges, 
receiving the difference. 

Tth Ditto-—Lieutenant William Leaper, to be Captain, without 
purchase, vice Malcolm Fraser, deceased ; Ensign William Cartan, to 
be Lieutenant, vice Leaper ; John Dawson Rawdon, Gent. to be En- 
sign, vice Cartan. 

‘Qist Ditto—Ensign Andrew Sinith, to be Lieutenant, without pur- 
chase, vice Evans, deceased ; George Adam Barnes, Gent. to be En- 
signa, vice Smith. 

“Ist West India Regiment—Major James Cassidy, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel, by purchase, vice Whitby, who retires ; Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Fitz-Clarence, from the 14th Light Dragoons, to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Cassidy. 

Cape Corps (Infantry)—Lieutenant Sir Thomas Ormsby, Bart. from 
the 85th Foot, to be Captain, by purchase, vice Carpenter, who re- 
tires. 

Barvet—Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Walker, Governor of St. 
Helena, to have the rank of Brigadier-General in that Island only ; 
Lieutenant and Adjutant E. P. White, of the Royal Staff Corps, to 
have the rank of Captain in the Army. 

HospitaL-StarF—To be Hospital- Assistants to the Forees—Hospi- 
tal-Agsistant Neil Gow, from half-pay ; Hospital- Assistant Garrett Bar- 
ry, M.D. from half-pay ; Hospital-Assistant William Du Heaume, from 
half-pay. 

Gaxrisoxns—Lieutenant John Black, on the Retired List of the 3d 
Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Fort-Major at Kinsale, vice Dennis, 
deceased. 








Che Aruiy. 


The following are the Stations of the Fifth Battalion of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, with the Names of the Captains Commanding 
the different Companies. 





Head Quarters, Woolwich. 
Lieutenant-General Francis Laye, Colonel Commandant. 

Ist Company, Major Blaney Walsh, Captain—Ire/and. 

2d Ditto, Major Frederick Campbell, Captain—I¥oolwich. 

3d Ditto, Major Edward P. Wilgress, Captain—-Cape of Good Hope. 

4th Ditto, Major Richard J. J. Lacy, Captain—TIontan Isles. 

5th Ditto, Major William Roberts, Captain—.Vorthern District. 

6th Ditto, Major the Hon. Herbert Gardner, Captain— Woolwich. 

7th Ditto, Major Richard Jones, Captain—Maurilius. 

Sth Ditto, Licut.-Colonel Francis Power, Captain—Canada. 

— 

Dvsttx, Dec. 19.—A party of the 93d Highlanders, from Cabircon- 
lish, have replaced the County of Limerick Staff at Abington. The 
party of the 93d Regiment stationed at Roxborough, marched through 
Limerick on Monday, to join head-quarters at Ennis, being relieved 
by a party of the 42d Regiment. Stigo and Longford, which have 
been for years occupied as Cavalry Quarters, have been discontinued 
as such, in consequence of the late reduciion of the Dragoons. Twen- 
ty-six of the Staff of the Clare Militia were discharged on Friday last. 


Thirty-seven of the Roscommon Militia Staff were reduced on Satur- 
day. 





Che Navy. 


PortsuovtTm. Dec. 21.—There appears to be no longer any doubt 
that the ships about to sail under the command of Sir Edward Owen, 
are intended as a reinforcement of Sir Charles Rowley’s squadron, at 
Jamaica, for the purpose of being employed in taking possession of 
the Islend of Cuba, should Spain be forced into a war with France. 
The French have a small squadron of ships (including one line-of-bat- 
tle ship) at Martinique, whose intentions it may possibly become ne- 
eessary to thwart. Should the deprecated event not take place, and 
Sir Charles Rowley wish to return to England, Sir Edward Owen may, 
in that case, hoist a broad-pendant, and assume the command of the 
station for the next three years. 

The strong easterly winds have no doubt prevented the arrival of 
ships her» from the westward, during the week. The Calliope, Lieut. 
Justice, came in on Wednesday,and sailed again on the following day. 
tu cruise after smugglers. There is neither ships of war nor merchant- 
men now lying here. 

On Sunday, the Leander, 60, Captain Hanmer, came into harbour 
to be paid od. On Monday, the Valorous, 26, Captain James Mur- 
ray, sailed for Plymouth, to join Sir Edward Owen’s squadron. On 
‘Tuesday, the Briton frigate was commissioned at this port by Sir Mur- 
ray Maxweil. 

‘Lieuts. George G. Pierce, J. W. Aldridge, Sam. Meredith, F. Rams- 
den, C. A. Barlow, and Chas. Hallowe) (Flag Lieut.) Mr. Wm. Pardo, 
master; Mr. J. Roberteon, surgeon ; Mr. J. M‘Arthur, purser; and 
the Rev, J. Kirby, chaplain, are appointed to the Prince Regent, at 
Chatham. 





Che Aion. 








the late gunner on board the United Staies’ schooner Alligator, 
James Denny, who gallantly fell at the side of Allen, in defending 
the persons and property of his fellow-citizens, is at present labouring 


want, She formerly received the half-pay of her son, but she is now 
entirely destitute. Denny had been 14 years in the public service— 
was in the action in the Chesapeake ; and though wounded, still sup- 
ported his dying commander, (Lawrence,) when he received his mor- 
tal wound. Denny was subsequently wounded at Dartmoor Prison, 
when the American prisoners were fired upon by the British garrison. 
His father was an officer in the American army during the revolu- 
tionary war The aged widow of a family which has contributed so 
essentially to the defence of the country, who ought to be provided for 
by the Nation, is now pining in want; and any contributions and as- 


next door to Lorillard’s Tobacco Manufactory. 
; CHARITAS. 

| *,* Editors in the citv are respectfully requested to copy the above. 

= we 
Dirp—On Thursday morning the 13th inst. Mr Danier Strap, 
aged 30, merchant, of this city. He was a native of Farnley, York- 
shire. His death is sincerely regretted by his friends and acqaintance, 
As a man, he possessed the strictest honor and integrity . as a friend, 
he was generous and sincere ; as a merchant, he was highly respect- 


able; and as an Englishman, be was fondly attached to his country 
and its institutions. =: 











= 
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Several of the missing packets have arrived since our last, 
but they bring no intelligence from Europe that we were not 
previously in possession of. Our extracts are therefore made 
chiefly from our files by the James Cropper to the Ist of Janu- 
ary, inclusive. 

Itsvill be seen that we have made very copious extracts from 
“ NapoLeon’s Memoires, and Las Cases’ Journal,” with 
which the late Lonpon papers are much occupied. It is im- 
possible at present to pronounce upon the works themselves, 
further than to express our opinion that, from the day of the 
publication of these books, the crude production of O'Meara, 
disgraced as it is by misrepresentation and scurrility, will cease 
to be the text bonk of the admirers of Bonaparte. Some 
of the anecdotes given in our two first pages are highly inte- 
resting, and possess the greatest charm they can have for the 
reading public, that of novelty and spirit. 





We have perused, with considerable interest, an article on 
“The Congress” at Verona, in Brackwoon’s Magazine for 
November, 1822, Though we are far from coinciding with 
the author in the view he has taken of the state of Europe, 
and are at issue with him on some material points, we most 
readily agree with the Nattonal Gazette, in which it is repub- 
lished, that “ the eloquence and elevated style of the compo- 
sition give it a title” to be inserted in any paper. Regretting the 
impossibility of our printing it, on account of its great length, 
and the press of other matter, we must take leave to observe 
that, with all its acknowledged literary excellence, more notice 
than, as a political essay, it deserves has been bestowed on it 
by the ational Gazctie. Our reasons are, not merely because 
neither its soundness nor fairness are by any means equal to its 
beauties of composition ; but inasmuch as we regard it altoge- 
ther an ingenious theory—a visionary essay—rather the pro- 
duction of a man of letters in his closet, withdrawn from the 
precision and matter-of-fact accuracy of the politician, than of 
a careful observer of relative duties from nation to nation, an 
impartial judge between contending interests, and an able dis- 
criminator in matters of danger and difficulty. Thata political 
writer in the present day ought to possess all these sound qua- 
lifications, the state of Europe, at the moment we write, if 


which we are told of, is sufficient to convince us. The article 
Saturday, charming as some parts of it are, is written from the 
heart rather than from the head, and attracts more of admira- 
tion than it carries with it of conviction. Much as we respect 
the social and cordial impulses of the writer, we confess that 
the wisest and the best political pieces we ever read were those 
which were the farthest remo¥ved from the influence of a warm 
imagination ; and which were solely dependent for interest on 
the charm, that licidus ordo of political writing, which nothing 
but a clear head and a penetrating foresight can impart. 

In the leading article of last Saturday’s National Gazette, it 
is attempted to be shown, that there is something remarkable 
in the tenor and object of this essay, together with the freedom 


and this freedom is said to be just as regards the continental 


career of that Minister. It is not our purpose now to show 


positive pledge, in relation lo this very article, that he will him- 


cated the extreme doctrines, and manifested the strongest pre 





To the Humane and Patriotic—The aged widowed mother of | does away all that is “ rematkable,” and shows that 


under a painful disease, and suffering upon the extremest verge of 


sistance which the charitable and humane may please to give, will be 
thankfully received where she now resides, at No. 42 Chatham-street, 





February 22, 


el 
the Editor, 








| while he admitted the article on “the Congress,” entered his 
| caveat against the manser in which Lord Londonderry is men- 


tioned. The following is the passage in allusion to that noble- 
man :— 


“Jt may have been remarked, that among the public men whose 
conduct we found ourselves inclined to discuss, the late Marquess of 
Londonderry was the individual whom we the least delighted to ho- 
nour. We were perfectly sensible of his good qualities, his amenity 
as a leader of the Commons, his freedom froin venality, and his per- 
sonal fearlessness. But of all the Foreign Secretaries within our me- 
mory, he had the least of an English mind. His adoption of foreign 
phrases, trivial as the evidence is, takes a place among the proofs 
that the Marquess looked with more than English complacency upon 
the habits of strangers. But the heavier proof of the charge is, that 
in the whole new distribution of Europe, he gained nothing for the in- 
fluence, the honour, or the dominion of England.’’* 


We subjoin the note by the Editor, as it appears in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for November last. We have no reason to 
defend our cabinet at home from the charge of baseness towards 
Greece ; for it would be superfluous. We refer the National 
Gazette to the sixth number of our paper, page 45, under the 
foreign head, for an exposition of our policy with regard to 


Turkey and Greece, taken from a very valuable pamphlet, at- 
tribpted to Sir John Nichol. 





. No, indeed, Lord Londonderry gained nothing but honour, but honour he did 
gain. We cannot suffer this passage in our accu. plished correspondeut’s paper to 
pass without recording our own very different and much more lofty opinion of this 
great departed statesman. Onsome early occasion we shall return to this subject 
and in a more leisurely manner; but in the mean time let this caveat suffice.—U. N. 
—— iP 


We have omitted our Irisu articles this week. There is no 
pews of interest from that country, prior to the outrage on the 
Lorp Ligutenanr at the Theatre, the proceedings on which 


We gave in our last; nor any papers in the country, later than 
the 28th December, whence our extracts were taken. 


The weekly papers baving been unusually barren, we con- 


tent ourselves with publishing the following appointments by 
the Presipent of the Unirep Srares. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

Appointments by the President—\Langdon Cheeves, of Pennsylva- 
nia, commissioner on the part of the United States, under the first 
article of the convention of the 12th of July, 1822, with Great 
Britain. 
Henry Seawell, of North Carolina, arbitrator on the part of the 
United States, under the same convention. 

Robert Todd, of Kentucky, consul at Acapulco, in Mexico. 
oseene Smith Wilcocks, of Pennsylvania, consul at the city of 
Mexico. 


William Taylor, of Virginia, consul at La Vera Cruz and Alvara: 
do, in Mexico. 
Henry M. Brackenridge, of Florida, judge of West Florida. 
William F. Steele, of Georgia, Attorney of the United States for 
that part of the Territory of Florida, known as West Florida, vice 
Tipton B. Harrison, deceased. 
William Sebree, of Kentucky, Marshal of the United States for 
the same. 
Chapman Coleman, of Kentucky, Marshal for the District of Ken 
tucky, vice John Thompson Mason, Jun. resigned. 

Hugh Nelson, of Virginia, Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid, 
vice John Forsyth, resigned. 
Cesar Augustus Rodney, of Delaware, Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Buenos Ayres. 
John M. Forbes, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Legation. 
Richard C. Anderson, of Kentucky, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Columbia. 
Charles S. Todd, of Kentucky, Secretary of the Legation. 
Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary at Mexico. 


John Mason, Jun. of the District of Columbia, Secretary of the 


Legation. 


Heman Allen, of Vermont, Minister Plenipotentiary at Chili. 

John P. Keunedy, of Maryland, Secretary of the Legation. 
Greenbury Gather, George Murray, John de la Rua, and Joseph 
Noriega, all of Florida, members of the Legislative Council of Florida, 
Henry Crabb, of Tennessee, Attorney for the District of West 


Tennessee. 


ee 
We perhaps ought to offer to some of our subscribers an apology 














there really exist that propensity towards an undefined change 


from Blackwood, republished in the ational Gazelte of last | 


with which the late Marquess of Lonponperry is treated ; 











why these reflections on the late Minister’s policy appear to us 
unjust, the Editor of Biackwoed’s Magazine having given a/ and all with equal truth and talent. He was frequently and loudly 


self discuss that point with the writer in bis next number. 
When the .Vational Gazette mentioned as “ remarkable,” that 
such an article as the one in question should have eppeared in 
a journal,” or rather magazine, which has always “ incul- 


judices, which are ascribed generally to the present Tory party 


for occupying a part of our paper to-day with a surgical review, but 
to our medical readers the subject cannot fail to be of interest. The 
work under consideration treats of a subject of the highest import- 


ance, and is written by a native of Nova Scotia, formerly in the Bri- 


tish army, and now pursuing the practice of his profession in this 


city. The work from which we have extracted the article enjoys, 


most deservedly, a singular degree of reputation both here and in 
England, and we were the more desirous of giving place to it as it 
differs, very essentially, from some previous reviews of Mr. Axprn- 
son's book in this country ; in fact, some of the identical passages 
which called forth censure here, are quoted by the London reviewer 
with approbation. Mr. ANDERSON, we observe, is considered a native 
of the United States, and we are happy to perceive such a tone of 
candour and liberality, and the favourable estimation in which the 
surgical talent of this country is held in London. Mr. A. we under. 
stand, will shortly publish thejsecond part of his series, which is to com- 
prise the surgical anatomy of the head and neck. 





MR. MATHEWS.—THEATRE, NEW-YORK. 
This extraordinary performer finished his short engagement on ony 
boards last Monday evening, when in the course of the evening he 
personified twelve characters, essentially differing from each other, 


applauded, and at the close of the afterpiece was called for by the 
audience, in conformity to what appears to us likely to become the 


established order of things in these cases. We confess we think that 


this compliment on the part of the audience ought to be sparingly 


conferred. We doubt not but'it is extremely gratifying to the actor. 
but for that very reason it will lose its value if too often resorted to by 


way of a finale to the evening's amusement. Mr. Maturws, how- 





ever, came forward, and after expressing his thanks for the honor 


in Great Britain,” it would have been only proper, we think, | done him, declared that “ from his short engagement he could not 
to have subjoined the note, signed with the Editor’s assumed | have anticipated that the compliment would have been paid him that 
initials, which we shall give; and which, to our judgments,,eveving. Ie begged to repeat in substance what he had said on two 











1823. 


———— eee 





She Albion. 








former occasions in this theatre, and to repeat it from the bottom of 
his heart. It would be affectation in him to say that he should not 
appear before them again—on the contrary, he had reason io believe, 
that, if he were not deceived in the merry faces he saw before him, 


their next meeting would be as satisfactory as the present ; and until | bridge, and took the degree of Master of Arts in that University. 


then he respectfully took his leave.” 
While we are on this subject, we must express our regret, as Eng- 


lishmen and as Editors, that this gentleman has been singled out as | 
an object of peculiar, and to us unaccountable, hostility on the part | 


of certain papers out of this city and state. We hope for the honor | the climate in a few mouths after bis arrival in that island. He was | 





nee ee ee —— — 


of Mr. James Mathews, a bookseller of much worth and respecta- 
bility, in the Strand. His brother William and himself received their 
education at Merchant Taylor's School. The former, who was de- 
signed for the church, entered himself at Pembroke College, Cam- 


Having completed his studies there, he altcred his original intention, 
and became a member of the Middle Temple, where, in due course, 
he was called to the Bar. In 1801, he went to the West Indie-, with 
the view of practising at Tobago, but unfortunately fell a victim to 


of the Ainerican press, that other Editors will be found as bold and | gentleman of considerable learning and talents, and very much re- 


as manly as that of the ational Advocate—that they will like him do | 


their best to put down, by explanation, this unkind spirit of detraction. 
We say by explanation, because violence will not do it. 


spected by a large circle of acquaintance. 
Charles, the object of our present attention, was intended for a 


SS es oe ~_ 


‘the kind of offence ; that a punishment should be exemplary ; that it 
should bear in the minds of all mea constant a ratio to any other 
punishment; that it should be sobservient to the offender's reforma- 
‘tion; that it should be remissible in cases of mistaken judgment, as 
| Well as that it should provide azainst a repetition of offence 


| As it has been supposed by men whose opinion affect, through their 
| power, the well being of society, that a mode of punishment possess- 
ing eminently some of those desirable qualities, has been put in action, 
and has been persevered in with effect in some of the United States, 
I wish to contribute my mite of observation of facts which may tend 
(to dissipate that unfounded supposition. 
By referring to notes written on the spot, faithful as far my op- 
| portunities of information went, I find, that in July, 1920, the State 
| Prison of New-York contained 540 male, and 40 female prisoners, 
| confined for very various degrees of crime. No classification then 


jexisted among them, unless by trades, for the purpose of labour, 


Mr. Ma- | bookseller, and at the age of fourteen, three years before he quitted | during the day time. ‘The males were in rooms containing thirteen 


THEWS considers himself injured, and he has applied to the laws of | Merchant Taylor's School, was bound apprentice to his father, Nothing | ¢ach, and they generally slept two in one bed ; one man was there for 


this country for redress. As a stranger, he deserves liberality of con- | 


struction as to his motives, and to prove how little indebted he has | have no power over the inclinations. Young Mathews was fonder of 
been on that score, it has been asserted in another city that his ap- | 


peal to the laws is the “insult of a foreigner on the American press !” 


could be more prudent than this measure, but articles of indenture 


reading books than selling them ; and those he preferred were, of all 
others, the books which his father wished him to leave unnoticed. 


ithe sixth time; very few had gone through ten years of their punish 
iment; and many had been discharged merely to make rootn fos 
others. In the same mouth, the Penitentiary at Philadelphia contained 
‘about 500 criminals, among whom also there was no other classifica- 
‘tion than for the puryj ose of working, and the same herding together 


We only do our duty when we republish the following letter from the | Bell’s British Theatre, The Beauties of the Dramatists, and a collec- at the hours of rest, as at the Prison in New-York. Solitary confine- 


Boston Palladium, of ‘fuesday last. The testimony receives double | 


weight from the name of the gentleman who bears it: to that testimo- 
ny we beg leave to add our own, as far as our knowledge of Mr. Ma- 
THEWS entitles us to give it; and we have reason to believe, that we 
shall gratify many of that gentleman’s friends in this city by the brief 
sketch of his life they will find in our colunms this week and the next. 


Boston, Feb. 17, 1823. 

Messrs. Editors—Mr. Matuews having left in my hands the 
authority of which the subjoined is a copy, it becomes neces- 
sary to state, for the information of the public, that Mr. Davis 
and myself have, as far as it lay in our power, complied with 
the request therein expressed. We were both present when 
Mr. M. was told that the five hundred dollars which he has 
given towards the establishment of a Theatrical Fund in Bos- 
ton, had been set aside for his acceptance, and consequently 
think him fully entitled to the merit of having individually de- 
voted so large a sum to that benevolent institution ; in addition 
to which, we have had the pleasure of paying over to Mr. S. 
Henshaw, Treasurer of the said Fund, sixty dollars, and of pre- 
senting a similar sum to the British Chartiable Society. 'These 
are not the only gratifying results of Mr. Mathews’ benevolence 
during his stay in this city ; but it is not for me to betray what 
motives of delicacy have prompted him to conceal. As an 
Englishman I feel proud of these praiseworthy acts of gene- 
rosity, which will, no doubt, be duly appreciated by your libe- 
yal countrymen. 

[ have known Mr. Mathews for the greater part of twenty 
years, not only professionally but privately, having, previously 
to my quitting England, been in the frequent habit of meeting 
him in circles distinguished for talent, respectability, and rank, 
where he has ever been justly admired and esteemed, not se 
much, perhaps, for his great, and, in some respects, unequalled 
histrionic powers, as for his social virtues, gentlemanly deport- 
ment, and unimpeachabie propriety of meral conduct ; and the 
large share of honorable patronage which he enjoyed in this 
city proves that the same good taste and good feelings distin- 
guish polished society on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Although it may be considered a part of my official duty to 
protect the reputations of my countrymen when unjustifiably 
and injuriously attacked, I cannot be expected to enter the lis's 
with every individual who endeavours to bring himself into no 
tice by throwing dirt at his superiors. Mr. Mathews having, as 
he and his friends think, been unwarrantably assailed, has ap- 
pealed to more efficient protection—to the Laws of the United 
States—not, as those whose wish or whose interest it may be 
to deceive the public have falsely asserted, “ with the view of 
silencing the voice of criticism,” (which he has no cause to fear,) 
but to vindicate his moral character, and, I may add, the cha- 
racters of all those respectable and enlightened individuals who 
have honored his performances with their patronage and ap- 
eseng: ep from a totally unfounded charge ; made, I should 

ope for the honor of the Boston press, under erroneous im- 
pressions. This, gentlemen, I know to be his laudable and 
only object. How it is honorably attained he cares not, and I 
am quite certain that whatever damages an honest and indig- 
nant jury may give, not one dollar thereof will be put into his 
purse. In reply to an insinuation that he was induced to ap- 
—- the profits of his performance at Boylston- [Hall to cha- 
ritable purposes by the publication of which he has complained, 
I beg leave most positively to state that he had previously inti- 
mated such benevolent intention. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your ob’t. Servant, 

' GEORGE MANNERS. 
COPY. 
To those whom it may concern. 

Having this day learnt, that five hundred dollars of the money de- 
rived from the sale of box tickets during the time of my performance 
in Boston, are destined to pay for the license of the Theatre, and 
that a similar sum is at my disposal, I have requested, and hereby 
authorise Mr. Manners, British Consul, and Mr. I. P. Davis, to receive 
the latter, and to pay it over, in my name, to the Trustees of the con- 
templated Boston Theatrical Fand, as soon as such Trustees shal! be 
properly appointed ; understanding and desiring that the remaining 
nett balance of such sale will and may be appropriated to the same 
purpose. 

One half of the nett profits of my performance at Boylston-Hall, I 
jiave also requested the before-mentioned gentlemen to pay over to 
the said Trustees, and to present the other half to the Brittsh Chari- 
table Society, sincerely hoping that the Corporation of Boston will re- 
turn to Mr. Manners and Mr. Davis the fifty doliars charged me for 
any license, that the sums which I shall have the pleasure of contribu- 
ting to two laudable institutions, may be thereby increased. 

(Signed) C, MATHEWS. 
Boston, February 2, 1823. 
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MEMOIR OF 
CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. COMEDIAN. 


This valuable Comedian, whose merits have made an impression on 
the public mind, which, we are convinced, will prove as lasting as it 
is powerful, was born on the 28th June, 1776, and is the younger son 








tion of F'arces, were the volumes he singled out from the numberless 
sermons and theological tracts with which the shelves of the shop 
groaned. ‘The Tradesman’s Assistant was neglected for the Spouter’s 
Companion ; and he longed for an opportunity of reciting, in public, 
some of the fine speeches which he had treasured up in his memory 
in private. ‘This opportunity soon occurred : he heard, that “ hard by 
there were spirits at work,” who, like himself, having souls above either 
buttons or books, were resolved to become the mimic representatives 
of kings and heroes. In short, a play was to be exhibited ; the scene 
of action was a small narrow room up one pair of stairs, over a 
pasti-cook’s shop in the Strand. Here an elderly French lady gave 
evening lessons to a few select pupils, who, in return for her French 
exercises, proposed to treat her friends with an English tragedy. This 
intelligence no sooner reached cur hero, than he felt an unaccountable 
desire to learn French. So laudable an inclination could not but be 
encouraged, and he was accordingly sent to acquire the true Parisian 
accent at this evening academy. ‘The ceremony which took place at 
his introduction may easily be imagined; instead of Boyer’s Diction- 
ary, he received a copy of Philips’ Distrest Mother ; and our French 
pupil, by way of coup d’essat, prepared to “counterfeit the deep tra- 
gedian,” in the part of Phenix. Mr. Elliston was the Pyrrhus, and 
the whole performance went off with much eclat. Our hero, upon 
whom Mcipomene had not bestowed her choicest favours, still acquit- 
ted himself with tolerable credit, aud, but for the decorateur of the 
evening, who had adorned his side with a toledo of more than ordinary 
length, which somewhat impeded his action, he would probably have en- 
joyed amore ample share of the puffs with which the audience, as a token 
of respect no doubt to the congenial spot over which they were col- 
lected, very liberally rewarded the exertions of the young tragedians,” 
It is often eurious to trace the history of public characters to its origin : 
and it is not a little remarkable, that two young persons, who, for 
their own amusement, had acted together in a small room over a pas- 
try-cook’s shop, should find themselxes, after a separation of fifteen 
years, the tragic and comic heroes of the theatre-royal in the Hay- 
market, enjoying the highest honours of the profession, and followed 
by the most genuine applause of the public. But before we bring our 
hero to this point of elevation, we must accompany him through the 
humble gradations which led to it. Hé had not yet witnessed the re- 
presentation of a play at the theatre ; a place which his father, from 
religious motives, was not in the habit of encouraging. Ove evening, 
however, in the year 1790, he paid a stolen visit to Covent-garden, 
when the Orphan, and the farce of Retaliation were to be presented. 
The effect the performance had on his mind decided his future destiny. 
The stage now entirely occupied his thoughts ; for this “ all causes 
must give way ;” trade became his fixed antipathy, and, instead of 
attending to business behind the counter, the stage struck youth was 
frequently mounted upon it, endeavouring to give the shopinan and 
the maid some relish of the opposite beauties of Otway and O'Keeffe. 
The ruler was used for a truncheon, the red ink for blood: these, with 
the kitchen-poker, gracefully dangling from a button-hole of the 
breeches pocket; a towering goose quill affixed to his hat turned up 
in the front @ da mode Espagnole : and the skirt of his coat carelessly 
thrown over the left shoulder, thoroughly equipped him for the tragedy 
hero. Whether it was that “ Young Master's” auditors did not melt 
into tears at the “syllables of dolour”’ which fell from him as he 
painted the distresses of Jaffier, and the despair of Romeo, or that his 
admiration of the inimitable Parsons, whom be saw perform about 
this time, estranged him trom the buskin, we cannot determine. 

From this period, however, he resolved to pay his court tothe Comic 
Muse. “The old men seemed to occupy his most particular atten- 
tion ; and with a view to the public efforts which he now meant seri- 
ously to make, he procured a collection of wigs, which, for number 
and variety, from the proud full bottom down to the humble scratch, 
was thought to outvie even Suett’s celebrated stock, that, to the unut- 
terable grief of every virtuoso and collector of similar curiosities, 
were said to be burnt with the Birmingham theatre in 1792.” 

In September, 1793, he appeared on the Richutond stage in the 
opposite characters of Richmond and Bowkitt. 

In March, 1794, he played the former character, and Old Doiley, 
at Canterbury, and immediately afterwards engaged with one of those 
theatrical crimps who come over occasionally to kidnap our youthful 


spouters for the Dublin theatre, deluding them with promises they } 


never mean shall be fulfilled, aud holding out to them hopes they are 
determined to disappoint. 


(To be continued.) 
jd 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
PENAL CODE. 

Sin—The nature of the subject will, I hope, conciliate attention to 
what follows :— 

it is a fact too well known to be dwelt upon here, that a large por- 
tion of the persons committed for delinquency in any given period 
within the British Empire, are persons who have offended against the 
laws more than once. A fact which proves that many of oir penal 
enactments want some of the qualities which contribute to render 
punishment efficacious. In order to this end I believe it will be allow- 
ed, that the mode of a punishment should be associated in idea with 


‘ment, with diet of bread and water, was applied only to individuals 
‘offending against the regulations for internal management. Of th: 
| Penitentiary of New-York, in the same month, it is only necessary 
| to remark, that the black females were locked up by thirties in a room 
without any hind of work, and that about the 26th day of that month, 
28 delinquents were returned upon the public from this establishment 
for want of room. About the same time, the New-York State Prison 
at Auburn, contained 209 prisoners, without appropriate classification, 
and sleeping eight in a room. This new building, however, contains 
many sial! cells, intended to contain two criminals. 

Thus far we see that the modes of punishment in two States, ofter: 
quoted for example, did not possess the qualities which it has been 
erroneously supposed they did possess ; and, allowing that great tm 
provement may have been made since that time, I have thought 1 
right to state thus much in vindication of those who strive to ameiic- 
rate our long-tried and imperfect systems of penal jurisprudence, fron. 
the charge of blindly secking to innovate w ithout due regard to the 
results of actual experiment. 


I am, Sir, &c. &c. P. t 


- 





BIRTH-DAY OF WASHINGTON. 

This being the birth-day of the illustrious WasmincTos, we 
publish an Ode, in which, to the total exclusion of political o: 
even national feeling, is added the merit of being a sincere tri- 
bute of respect from an Englishman to the memory ef that 
eminent Statesman and Hero. He is alluded to in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, while the remaining stanzas contain a com- 
pliment, if it may be so called, to the venerable Joun ADams, 
and an allusion to his son, which, in a year or two, may be re 
alized in fact. It is obvious that it is impossible to introduce 
the modern names into Latin Poetry. 

ODE. 
DIES VERS. FESTUS. 


Qud me paventem, Musa, rapis ti 
Periculoso numine peréitum, 
Ut tanta dicam fortiori 
Non temeré emodulanda plectro’ 


‘ 


Lenita nostro parce, precor, metu 
Urgere. Perstas! ergo lyram novo 
Fervore velox, et refectis 
Sumo libens animis repostam. 


Jam bina crevit secla COLUMBLE 
Invicta proles! Inclyta moribus 
Tellus, per omnes mira gentes 
Artibus ingenuis decoras—- 


Trata, ponas sumere pertinax, 
Hostem marinum fulmine territas : 
Frangenda nullis Tu procellis 





Altisonis minitaris undis ! 


Cornu beato Copia fertiles 
Exornat agros, arvaque vestiunt 
Messes opime, ct plena ruris 
Horrea deliciis abundant. 


Adsueta duris membra laboribus 
Fervet Juventus sanguine nobili : 
Non stirpis hc oblita prisce, 
Inwemor aut vetcrum parentum | 


Portus capaces vocibus adsonant 
Dum linquit oram navita sedulus ; 
Torquet gubernaclum magister. 
Aique jubet dare vela venti: 


Non factiosis civibus angimur, 
Nec pena fortem prosequitur citd 
Que sentiat fari, licetque 
Omnibus hic aperire pectus 


Tv1 per orbem dum celebrabitur, 

CoLuMBE, magni gloria nominis ; 

Dum corda Libertatis ardor, 
Dum patriz pietas movebit 





Una vigebit celsior omnibus, 
Et posterorum laudibus anctior, 
Qui vindicande civitatis, 
Arbitrio domite Britanao, 
Suscepit audax consilium ! neque 
Fefellit alta spe minor exitus. 
En jacta fundamenta juris 
Temporis haud quatienda fluctu 


Qui nunc priorum fulcit imagines, 
Quo magna gaudet pagina nominuin, 

Spectandus omni labe purus, 
Tam bonitate fideque notus 


Quam munientis vi sapientiz, 
Nunc dignitati consulit otia 
Felix agendo: si vocarit 
Patria, non timidus laborum 





Illius urna serius exeat 
Sors evocatura! Ast ubi cesserit, 
Sperare fas est, alter idem 
Nil minuet patrios honores | 


























MOORE'S 
“LOVES OF THE ANGELS.” 

The following Extract is from the second Angel’s story, in 
our opinion, the best of the three. This Angel’s panting after 
universal knowledge is well conceived, and happily executed. 
His * burning wish” to become acquainted with Woman is gra- 
tified, and the following is a charming description of the being 
selected from the “ daughters of men” to accomplish the down- 
fail of her celestial worshipper, which, together with her own 
death, appears to have been the consequence of his unliceased 


adoration. [Ep. ALsion. 
There was a maid, of all who move 
Like visions o’er this orb, most fit 
To be a bright young angel's love, 
Herself so bright, so exquisite ! 
The pride, too, of her step, as light 
Along the unconscious earth she went, 
Scem'd that of one, born with a right 
To walk some heavenlier element, 
And tread in places where her feet 
A star at every step should meet. 
‘Twas not alone that loveliness 
By which the wilder’d sense is caught— 
Of lips, whose very breath could bless— 
Of playful blushes, that seem’d nought 
But luminous escapes of thought— 
Of eyes that when by anger stirr’d, 
Were fire itse!f, but, at a word 
Of tenderness, all soft became 
As though they could, like the sun’s bird, 
Dissolve away in their own flame— 
Of form, as pliant as the shoots 
Of a young tree, in vernal flower ; 
Yet round and glowing as the fruits 
That drop from it in summer's hour— 
‘Twas not alone this loveliness 
That falls to loveliest woman's share, 
Though, even bere, her form could spare 
Prom its own beauty’s rich excess 
Euough to make all others fair— 
But ‘twas the Mind, sparkling about 
Through her whole frame—the soul, brought out 
To light each charm, yet independent 
Of what it lighted as the sun, 
That shines on flowers, would be resplendent 
Were there no flowers to shine upon— 
‘Twas this, all this, in one combin'd, 
Th’ unnumber'd looks and arts that form 
The glory of young woman-kind, 
Taken in their first fusion, warm, 
Ere time had chill’d a single charm, 
And stamp’d with such a seal of Mind, 
As gave to beauties, that might be 
Too sensual else, too unrefin'd, 
The impress of divinity ! 
‘Twas this—a union, which the hand 
Of Nature kept for her alone, 
Of every thing mog; playful, bland, 


—_ 
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BRITISH POETS. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION, 
body ee interesting Volumes will be edited by Ezekiel Sandford and Robert 
Walsh, Esqrs. and the following is fixed as the 
ARKANGEMENT. 

Vol. 1.—Select Works of Chaucer, Gower. Skelton, Surrey, Wyat, Gascoigne 
and Tuberville. : 

11.—Select Works of Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, and Warner. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

just Published. by fl. C. Carey & Co. 157 Broadway, New-York, The Account of 

an ition y_ Bon Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, performed in the years 
1819—20, by order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Sec. of War, under the command of 
Maj. S. H. Long, of the U.S. Topographical Engineers. Compiled from the notes 
of Maj. Long, Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen of the party, by Edwin James, Bo- 
tanist and Geologist to the expedition. Ln 2 vols. octavo, with a quarto velume con~ 
taining the following maps and plates : * 

1. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—Eastern section. 

If. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—Western section, 

ItL. Oto Council. 

1V. War Dance in the Interior of a Konza Lodge. 

V. View of the Rocky Mountains, 50 miles from their base. 

VI. View of the Table Lands and the Exploring Party. 

VII. View of the Castle Rock, an extraordinary natural curiosity, 

VIH. Moveable Lodges of the Kaskaias. 

IX. Oto Encampment of Skin Lodges. 

X. Geological Sections. 

The design of this work is, to give a compendious view of the history of the Ex- 
pedition, and of such discoveries of the party as appeared in some dogses fit to 
gratify public curiosity. The residence of several of the party during the winter 
of 1819, at Engineer Cantonment, about seven hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Missouri, and in the heart of an Indian country, afforded the opportunity of 
collecting much new and important information concerning the aborigines. The 
details of this occupy a large part of the first volume. After leaving the Missouri 
early in the summer of 1820, the party traversed a great extent of unexplored 
country, crossed the wide, sandy and grassy deserts of the Vlatte, and arrived in 
July at the Rocky Mountains, in longitude about 106 degrees W. from Greenwich. 
Near the Rocky Mountains they met several bands of Kaskaias, Arrapahoes, Kia- 
was, and other erratic tribes, who frequent the country at the sources of the Platte, 
the Arkansa, the Rio Del Norte, and the Red River of Natchitocbes. In their pro- 
gress towards the south, they passed within fifty miles of Santa ie in New Mexica, 
and falling upon a branch of the Rio Mora of Humboldt, which they found to be 
the Canadian fork of the Arkansa, they returned to_the east along its banks, and 
arrived at the Mississippi in October. Iv preparing the work the compiler has had 
free access to the numerous journals and documents of the party, and has received 
important assistance from Major Long and Mr. Say. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
EOGRAPHICAL Conversation Cards, illustrated with Maps, by Charles M. 
Peat, of this city, and to be had of Bliss & White, A. & T. Gioodrich, T. & Re 
Lockwood, and B. Giiley, Booksellers, Broadway, and Prior & Dunning, Water-st. 
Price one Dollar each seit. 

The following is one among the many favourable opinions which have bean gi- 
ven of these Cards. 

To Mr. Charles M. Peat, 

I have examined the pack of Geographical Conversation Cards, you left with 
me yesterday ; and do own to you now that the exercise bas afiurded me pleasure. 

An acquaintance with the planet on which we dwell, is a very important part of 
our education. I view Geography asone of the most useful, agreeable, and certain 
of the sciences. All expedients to facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge, 
deserve encouragement. 

I consider your twenty-six cards of questions and answers, and your twenty-six 
more of explanatory figures and maps, as exceedingly well calculated to afford 
young persons elementary ideas, and to initiate them into the rudiments of the study. 

You have made a good selection of lessons ; and they are the more. valuable on 
account of the geometrical definitions and astronomical explanations with which 
you have enriched them. 

As they are so well adapted to the author’s object, E hope they may be exten 
sively employed in families and schools. 

No person wisbes more success to your well-directed ingenuity than 
SAMUcL L. MITCHILL. 
Noy. 80. 
THE EUTERPEIAD,; OR, MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER. 
PPAHE EUTERPEIAD: or MUSICAL LNTELLIGENCER, is published once a 
month, at the moderate price of Two Doliars per ann. payabie Semi-annual 


ly, in advance, and contains Sixteen large Octave pages, with an advertising en- 
velope, and two pages Music with each number. 


Contents of the December Number. 
Page. 





New-York, 26th November, 1922. 








Payable on delivery. 
lil. The Publishers pledge themselves that the execution shall, in every respect, 


be equa! to that of the volume herewith exhibited. 


IV. Five Volumes shall be delivered on the first of every month, or in larger | 


quantity, at the option of the Sabscriber. 


Subscriptions received by 
Feb. 22. 


JAMES EASTBURN, | 
Literary Rooms, Broadway. | 





A SERSON , Who writes a good engrossing hand, wishes occasional employment | 


in copying Deeds, Leases, kc. Apply at this Office. Feb. 22. | 





Voluptuous, spiriwial, grand, 

In angel-natures and her own— 
Oh this it was that drew me nigh 
One, who seem’d kin to heaven as I, 
My bright twin sister of the sky— 
One, in whose love, I felt, were given 

The mix'd delights of either sphere, 
All that the spirit seeks in heaven, 

And all the senses burn for here! 





FORGET TiHiEE! NO, NEVER! 
“* Wrong thee, Bianca’ no, not for the earth ! 
e 


| 
| 
| 


Not for earth's brightest !"—Mirman. { 


Vorget thee !—No, never !—Why cherish a thought 
To the friend of thy soul, with injustice so fraught ? 
Why embitter our fast-fading moments of bliss 


\ 


} liberal discount for cash, each one embellished with a coloured copper-plate En- 
graving. 


and punctuaily attended to. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE Sf. GEORGES’ SOCIETY, N. Y. 


is, will please to leave information of the same at No. 61 Pine-street. Feb. 8. 


TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES. | 
let Establishment, now offers a handsome assortment to the trade at a very 


W. B. intends adding to his present list (which is now 30) some new aoe 
mported from London All orders from any part of the Union will be faithfully 


180 Fulton-street, Hodgkinson’s-Row, New-York. Feb. 22. 


NE of the books of the Society being mislaid, any member knowing where it 





7M. BORRADAILE having succeeded Mr. S. King, of this City, in his Pamph- | 





SELF-DEFENCE. 


| Ww": FULLER. the celebrated Pugilist from London, begs leave to inform the | 
Gentlemen of New-York and its vicinity, that he has engaged the large room | « 


j at the os Tavern, Nassau-street, for the purpose of giving lessons in the | Beer Powders, in boxes containing the quantity for making one dozen tumblers 
above manly 


art. 
Gentlemen are enabled, in a few lessons, to chastise, and protect themselves 


against, the assaults of the rmffian. 


The most respectable references as to character and ability can be given. 
teb, 8.—St. 





By suspicion so wild and unfounded as this ? 


Forget thee !—No, never '— Among the light-hearted, 


INFORMATION WANTED 


I a young man, who left Dublin, Ireland, in Augast, 1815, and arrived at New- 


York on or about October in the same year, by the name of JOHN GANNON, 


Love may sink to decay when the fond ones are parted ; | 


But affection like ours is tbo deep and sublime 
‘Yo be chill’d in its ardour by absence or time. 


by occupation a Currier, son of Thomas Ganvon, of Back-lane, Dublin, will apply 
' at No. 118 Chatham-street, New-York. he will hear of something very much to his 
| advantage. Any person giving information of said J. G. if living, er, if dead, 
| where died, and particulars thereof, shall be amply rewarded for the same, by ad- 
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Setts of the First, Second, and Third vols. may be had on application to JOIN 
KR PARKER, Editor and Proprietor, No.7 Merchants-liall, Boston. Jan. 25. 

R. BELL, 

EGS to inform his friends and the public,that he has re opened the EXCHANGE 

COFFEE j!OUSE, corner Pine and Nassau-streets, where bis Larder is fur- 


nished with the choicest viands of the season, and his Cellar stocked witb the best 
liquors. 


N. B. Steaks, Chops, &e. at the shortest notice. Suppers prepared for private 

parties. An ORDINARY every day at 2 o'clock. Nov. 9 
LIQUID MAGNESIA. 

OHN B. DODD & CO. have constantly on hand a supply of genuine Liquid Mag. 

nesia, in botties or from the fountain; Rochelle, Seiclitz, Soda, and Ginger 





each, with printed directions; also a supply ot genuine Drugs and Medicines— 
for sale at 189 Broadway, opposite John-street. 
N.U. Physicians’ Prescriptions and family Receipts carefully prepared. 
January 25—4t. 





BY MUNROE & FRANCIS. 
NEW. improved Dictionary for children; or, a Definition Book, for the use 
of Schools. Being a selection of the most important and necessary English 
terms, with plain, simple explanations. By JEVIDAli KINGSBURY 








Then, gentle one, banish all doubt from thy breast ; 
fy the kiss that so late on thy lips I impress’d,— 
By the griefs that have blighted the bloom of my years,— 


dressing a letter (if out of the city) to the above number. 


*.* Printers of newspapers throughout the Union will confer a favor by giving 


the above an insertion. 





By the hope that still calls forth a smile through my tears,— 


By the hour of our parting, thus swectly delayed,— 
By truth firmly tricd—and by trust anbetrayed,— 
{ will not forget thee; till life’s latest ray 
In the dark night of death shall have melted away ; ! 

Mid ambition—fame, fortune, and power, and gladness,— { 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


NY person who can give information relative to Jobn Fraser,(son of William 
, Fraser, Abercrombie Point, East River of Pictou.) who left Pictou about the 


| ist July, 1818, for St. John, New-Brunswick, and will forward such information to 
the office of the Acadian Recorder, Halifax, will greatly oblige the family—some- 
thing having occurred to his advantage. 


*.* The Editors of Newspapers in the Provinces of British America, the West 


Indies, and the United States, will confer an obligation on the family, by giving 
this an insertion in their respective publications. 


Jan. 25, 





Pain—and peril—and hate—and contention—and sadness ; 
Though changes the darkest and brightest betide,— 

Thy trientiship shall soothe me, thy eounsels shall -gaide, 
Aud thy memory at once be my solace and pride ! 











BIRTHS. 


In Dublin. the Lady of the fon. Mr. Browne, of a son.—At Wilton, county Wex- 


PRIVATE CLASSICAL TUTOR. 
N English Gentleman, who has taught the Greek and Latin Languages both 
in this country and in England, with credit and success, and who may be said 


to possess an accurate taste in a branch of Classical education too much negiected 
| here, Latin Verse and Prose Composition, though chiefly interested in a Literary 
| undertaking, . * oP ot : : 

tlemen of respectability as Private Classical Tutor in the higher departments of 
the profession. «Application to be made to Mr. JAMES EASTBURN, Literary 


has a portion of his the disengaged, and offers his services to Gen- 


Rooms, Broadway. Yan. 23. 








ford, the Lady of Harry Aleock, Esq. Ligh Sheriti of that county. of a daughter.— 
On the 14th Nov. the Lady of Edinund Davy, Esq. Professor of Chemistry in the 
Roval Cork Institution, of a daughter—tIn Cloninel, the Lady of Sir W. H. Ciarke, 
Rarenet, of the 52d Light Infantry, of a son and heir—On the 13th Sept. at Rio 
«je Saneiro, Mrs. Chamberlain, wife of H. M. Consul General, of a son. 


MARRIED. | 
In Dublin, by the Right Rec. the Lord Bishop of Clonfert, Frederick Moore, Esq. 
Narrister at Law, to Miss Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Robert Mahally, | 
of Mevagh, in the County of Donegal.—On the 5th Nov. by the Rev. John Degby, 
Uaptein William Cotbe, A. N.to Miss Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard F. 
Sharkey, of Lower Mount-street, Esg.—On the 7th Nev in the Church of Rostre- 
vor, by the Rev. Alexander George S.uart, the Very Rev. the Dean of Counor, to | 
Aliss Mary Stewart, niece of Alexander Steward, Esq. of ballyedmond. 


DIED. 

On the 15th Nov. J. S. Rainier, Esq. Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—In Bath, Major- | 
General Sir Henry White, of the Bengal Army, to which he belonged for upwards of | 
51 years —In April last, at Berhampore, in the East Indies, Major Beck, of the 17th 
Regiment of Foot.—At his house in Slaane-street, London, on the 12th Nov. ia bis | 
226 year, the Ririkt Lon. William Lord Grantley, Baron Merkinfield, ir the county of | 
York. Lord High Steward of Gaildford, Colonel of the 1st Royal Sorrey Militia, F. | 
S.A. kc. His — is succeeded in his titles and estates by Fletcher Norton, 
Eg. the eldest con of Fletcher Norton. eevior Baron of bis Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
bequer in Scotland, who was second brother to the late Lord.—<At Crietf, Captain | 
R. Macdonald, late of the 19th Regiment of Foot.—On the 2d of October, at Fan-| 
chad, in the island of Madeira, whither be went about twelve months before in | 
the hupe of recovering his health, the Rev. Robert Williams, 4. M. Fellow of | 
Jesys College, Oxford, and late Second Master of the Goammmar School at Bary St. | 
ata wis. . ; 








NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
No. 10 William-Street. 

ILJ.IAM SYKES respectfully acquaints the public, that his new dining-rooms 
(which will accommodate 120 persons) being now completed, the ORDINA- 
RY will re-commence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o’clock pre- 
cisely. Price 50 cents, including table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars 
and twenty-five cents. The table wiil always be covered with an ample variety of 
the delicacies of the season: and Merchants, Brokers, and others, may rely on the 
utmost punctuality with respect to tinie—also that the hest attendance upon the ta- 
ble, which can be obtained, will always be afforded. The bill of fare may be seen 
in the bar every day at 12 o0’clock. A saddle of venison will be served at the Ordi- 
nary every Tuesday and Friday at 3 o’clock, and on Sundaysat 2o0’clock. On the 
alternate days, hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes, will he added to the 

ordinary provision for the public table. | 
. A Second Table will be covered at 4 o'clock every day, for the accommodation 
of those gentlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier 
hoar. The Dinner will consist of meats removed from the ordinary, but served up 
anew, with Lot vegetables, &e. Price 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 40 cents. 
The Coffee Room, which is commodiously and handsomely fitted up, will he dai- 
ly farnished with a bill of fare, and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very 

short notice. 


The Larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, 


Philadelphia, and other markets. 

Board, with or without Lodging, by the week, month or year, upon moderate 
terms. The bed rooms are airy and neatly furnished ; and the atmasi attention will 
be paid to eneure the real comfort of Boatders nnd Travellers. 

Private Rooms for parties, and Dinners, Suppers, &c. furnished in the hest style. 

Wines and Lignors, of superiour quality, and genuine es imported. 

Oyster, Tcrrapih, Qx Tail, Gravy ar Peds Soup, every ay at ld o’tocls Fm. 11 








“ This work is designed as a simple definition beok for chiidren. The object 
being to render those concise and abstract definitions, found im English dictiona- 
ries, intelligible. Whoever has attempted to instruct children by their help, must 
have perceived that no definite idea can be conveyed by them; particulariy those 
brief compends used in schools. They being designed, and calculated, only for 
men of reading, able to reflect, compare, and abstract. And the distinet ideas, to 
be obtained by the ignorant, are acquired with too much labour for the impa- 
tience of children. A gentleman of education, lately speaking on the subject, obs 
served—that he recollected, when a child, asking the meaning of some word, and 
| was referred to the dictionary; but found himself equally unable to understand 

the synonymes used in defining—their explanation was as little intelligible —the 
third reciprocal of the first,—after a long time turning over the leaves, not gainio? 
the desired information, he threw aside the book, in disgust; determined he cou!) 
| never learn any thing from the dictionary. Similar occurrences, in schools, where 

explanaions are attempted, are so frequent, that the complaint with scholars i3 
general— I do not understand the words any beticr, now I have learned the de find 
tion, than I did before; andif I find the explanation of that, it just says the same 
thing again.—To d</cat is to frustrate—and to frustrate is to defeat—and I do nut 
know either.’ 

This reciprocity and obscurity, though perhaps inevitable in such compendas, rer 
| der it obvious that something, better adapted to the capacities of children, shoul? 


be adopted. Many years’ experience of such necessity has caused the atlempt {p> 
{ form this epitome. 








ADLES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and &x» 

A tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cautelo’s corsets. 
and are respectfully invited tothe Rooms, where regular attendance i- given aS 
usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies th: patent Qinervo 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health and comfort tp 
the wearer, and is pariicularly recommended for growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, Dp 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 
Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 15 
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